


Savings are in the air at Wal-Marl’$ new Supercenter in Moore, Oklahoma. 
Because this new Wal-Mart is all electric — and S0% more energy-efficient than 
any other store in America. 


Wal-Mart knows OG&E electricity is the affordable, environmentally friendly 
choice for heating, cooling, refrigeration and more. It not only helps them save 
you money, it helps save our local environment. And that makes se?m for everybody. 



electric services 


Power at the speed of lik. 
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QHOW'"^' 


m orn of contrasts and nurtured in cooperation, MaMmsm 
the lively spirit of Lawton is hard to resist. 

X It's the spirit of the American West. . .where ^|r/ jj 

^ cavalrymen faced Geronimo and his warriors; where 

pioneers settled and coaxed a livelihood from the virgin earth. 

It's the spirit of nature., .where the prehistoric Wichita Mountains lift 

L \ _ 

lDfU3. heads into a wide, blue sky to surveil the Great Plains below; 

where sparkling lakes dot the rocky landscape. 

The Lawton spirit is real, it can be sensed in visits to historic structures and 
museums. It can be feit in walks through the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 

where remnants of the great buffalo herds have 
been brought back from the brink of extinction. 
When the travel spirit 

moves you, let it move you m r ^ ^ ' 
to Lawton, Oklahoma, 
where diverse elements 
blend into a unique 
vacation experience. 4 .r 
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Know why 
our beds 
are so 

comfortable? 



B e c a u s e w e ii nd e r s l a n d the 
needs of the pleasure traveler - 
like a fluffy pillow and a firm 
mattress. Add 2 4 - h o u r room 
service, i n * r o o m refreshment 
centers, i n - r o o m movies and 
wake up and turn down service 
and you’ve got a great room. 

But don t spend all your time 
in your room! Visit our 
i n d 0 0 r / 0 u t d 0 0 r pool, fitness 
room, gift boutique. Shuttle to 
nearby 1 1 i c a Square for 
exquisite shopping or walk next 
door for a show at the Tulsa 
Performing Arts Center. Knjoy 
nightly entertain m e n t i n o u r 
lobby lounge, Tiffany Rose and 
sample superb Italian cuisine at 
Bravo! Ristorante served by 
professional singers trained to 
be waiters. 

After all that, you will need a 
comfortable bed. 



adamfe maRk. 

the hotel of tulsa 
1-800-444-ADAM 

100 East 2nd Street • Tulsa, OK 74103 
(918) 582-9000 



ONE ON ONE 


Contemplating an 
Oklahoma Summer 


E ach year as we plan our annual travel issue, we attempt 

to assemble people, places, and tidbits that you, our reader, will simply 
find irresistible. Call us a bunch of shameless optimists, but our ultimate objec- 
tive is for the annual OKT Traveler to broaden your horizons (if only in Oklahoma 
parlance), entertain, painlessly educate, and, just maybe, amuse. 

In that, planning the issue is not unlike planning a family vacation: we can only hope 
all members will end the journey happy and contented — not carsick and disgruntled. 

It is not that we have any stake in whether you do or do not try a new Oklahoma 
restaurant this year, do or do not spend a night in an Oklahoma bed and breakfast, 
or do or do not leave the limits of your own city. It is just that having heard Route 66 
guru Michael Wallis wax eloquent about the campy charm of the new Oklahoma 
Route 66 Museum in Clinton, having experienced the red-carpet treatment the town 
of Pawnee extends to those who happen by, and having gazed out over the shim- 
mering waves of Lake Altus- Lugert from a boulder atop Quartz Mountain, we know 
what you would be missing. 

We also know about all the forces that conspire to keep you at home. 

Yet if how much we enjoy a two- week vacation is directly proportional to how much 
we know about a place’s history, culture, and people, doesn’t it stand to reason that 
how much we enjoy the state we 
live in the other fifty weeks out 
of the year has a good deal to do 
willi how much we know about 
its history, culture, people, and 
places? 

In other words, can you 
imagine a Californian who 
had never seen the Pacific 
Ocean? A Coloradan who had 
never laid eyes on the Rocky 
Mountains? A Texan who 
had never visited the Alamo? 

Yet how many Oklaho- 
mans have never seen the 
mesas that shadow the Cimarron Route of the old Santa Fe Trail? The pine-laden moun- 
tains of Beavers Bend State Park? The buffalo grazing on the T'allgrass Prairie Preserve 
outside Pawhuska? Or the Will Rogers Memorial in Claremore? 

Visiting these places through the years has kindled in me a love for Oklahoma that 
might otherwise never have burned so brightly. Now when my sons speak admiringly 
of far-off places, I almost always feel a strong urge to throw our sleeping bags in the car 
and head out on the open road — not to visit the paradises of their dreams (though we 
will do that too in good time) but to pick crystals off the shores of Broken Bow Lake, 
to camp in a tipi at Roman Nose State Park, to watch the trick ropers at the Pawnee Bill 
Wild West Show. 

My inclination comes not from sentimental loyalty to Oklahoma but from 
the knowledge that what we seek elsewhere is so often to be found right at home. 
And the child who learns that lesson young will better appreciate anywhere he 
roams as a man. — Jeanne M. Devlin 


Sailing on a wind-swept 
Oklahoma prairie. 
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We're smoothing out the bumps 

for a better ride. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority wants to keep its roadways 
smooth and safe. That's why extensive resurfacing and bridge 
rehabilitation projects are routinely scheduled on the turnpikes. 
Smoother roads are better for you ami your tires. It's all part of a 
continuing commitment to quality and customer service. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
T he Road Experts 


LETTERS 


UV were touiiied by how mony people — readers^ survivors, fuutily nieuihers oj ifie 
vk iiinSf total struui^erSf Oklahomaus, tioti-Okkihoniaus — took tiuieout to comment on the 
metnorkif issue we produced ou the April 19, 1995^ bonibn^ of downtown Oklulwnm City. 
Never has our tiny stuff worked an u more difficult edition, and it meunt a lot to hear the 
issue struck a proper note of respect and dignity. 

The issue is now in its second printing and otice again available. 



A tribute to the hvinbiiig victims. 


THANK YOUS 

Your special issue on the Oklahoma 
bombing (Winter, 19%) is a real public 
service that documems the tragedy and the 
heroism oft hat event. It is especially help- 
ful for people like my self with ties to Okla- 
homa (1967 OU grad; part-time work at 
the Daily Oklahoman during graduate 
school), a love of the state and its people, 
but living far away for these many years. 
Your Special Memorial Issue should be 
seen by the nation. In a smaller way, it will 
be seen by my office colleagues. Thanks 
for making that possible. 

Ronald E. Kenner 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


I must say thank you for the wonderful 
job you did on the memorial issue* I am 
a social security employee in Minden, 
Louisiana, and I was in Dallas for four 
months (November 1 994 -February 1(J, 
1995) training for my position. We spent 
all these weeks with other trainees from 
New Mexico, Arkansas, Texas, and Okla- 
homa City, 

We had sixteen people in my class, and 
we got to be like a little fiimily* We went 
to lunch and dinner together, went 
sightseeing around Dallas, and studied to- 
gether; we even all stayed at the same place 
the entire time. In other wordsi a month 
and a half before the bombing i became — 
we all becajne — friends with a girl named 
Julie Welch who was killed in the bomb- 
ing. 1 can't express how much meeting 
her has affected me personally, but 1 
wanted to thank you for such an issue for 
us to keep. 

Camille Candeila 
Miiiden, Louisiana 



ELEGANCE 


For hand<fraf!e^^li^ 
refiila^le 

distincftioiHajftJ'^ wd^Sray of 
acces^^,*g6y ^jfoods 
and Owah 81 J^a^^aw^gifts, 
visi^^e^al^^ Randles 
Factory Snd^Cou^^ store. 

FREE f^<ftory,t^fs:^^eekdays 
11:00 &^0 pm. 


Keepsake* Camdles 

Mon-Fri 9 api-5;3tLpm 
Sat lOatn-5 pm # Sun ^pm-5 pm 
Two Mile^West Of Bartlesville 
On US Hwy 60 # (918) 336-0351 



A Great LiU 

le T, 

own, 

Wilk A Lol 

lo Offer! 


Hisiorte Coleman Tkeal 
L)ol>son Museum 
Dowuluwn Skopplng 


Allracllous, AccominoJalion.s 
and Reslauranls 

for omrr t|itorBiat|aiv ^11 ^^T wjlU': 

Ml«nl (.ban^r 0I CqUitirrCr 

111 N. Mm-, Bo- 760 
Mi-j-lOK 74355 
l.9l8.54i44SI 
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AHH, RUBY 

1 found the article "‘The Queen of Okla- 
homa Vaudeville” (December 1995‘ Janu- 
ary 1996) by Glenda Carlile fascinating. 
Where has Uuby Darby been hiding all 
this time? Such a colorful character to 
have not heard of before. 

Congratulations to Ms. Carlile for 
bringing Ruby out into the spotlight, 

Gerald R, Hibbs 
Edmond 

RUBY RELATIVES? 

We tbund the December 1995-January 
1996 Lssyei as always, very well- done and 
interesting. A discussion was immediately 
started to see if there was a family connec- 
tion between Ruby and Bill Darby. 

As you may or may not know. Bill 
Darby commanded the 1 79th Battalion of 
the 45th fora few monthsafter Anzioand 
until Rome was taken. 

Emory S. Dockery, Jr. 

The Darby Foundation 


Fort Smitli, Arkansas 

Reuders? Darby genealogists? 

REMEMBERING T.C 

1 was overjoyed with the article on 
Tommy Wayne Cannon (December 
1995-January 19%) in Oklahoma Today. 

I went to school with T.C. in Gracemont; 
in fact when T.C. graduated, Gracemont 
High School was at least fifty percent in- 
dians. My mother, the late Nettie Stand- 
ing, purchased the first T.C. painting and 
also obtained a pencil sketch. Inciden- 
tally, the name T.C. was given to lommy 
by his high school friends. It's the cartoon 
character named "Top Cat.” 

Josephine (Standing) Parker 
Anadarko 

Oklahoma Today welcomes views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and 
must be signed. Send them to: Oklahoma 
Today, Attn. Editor- in -Chief P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 
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O ut here the big blue skies go on forever, the multicolored sunsets 
are legendaiy, and the air is clean. Our neighborhoods are safe, our 
schools ai'e weU-supported, and our people are some of the fiiendliest folks 
on earth. Oh, and our economy is one of the fastest-growing of any comity 
in the United States. That’s the quality of life we’re accustomed to here ia 
Guymon. It’s the kind of life you’i*e gonna love. ^ 


Life m fy//the New West 
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MARKET PLACE 



TURN OFF THE TIPI DEAR 

Ciimpy at bests tacky at their worst, tipi lamps have been popular night lights 
ever since Route 66 opened up the Wild West to family vacatkmers in the late 
1920s* $89-S129, National Cowboy Hall of Fame Gift Shop, 1700 NF 63rd 


OKI 

Boot-scooting 
New West 
baubles for 
travelers who 
dare to 
venture into 
the Sooner 
State. 


Photography by 
Fitzgerald Associates 


VESTED INTEREST 

Oklahoma City's fim 
cramp bell designed this 
vest out of the same 
leather as a Rawlings 
baseball glove. It's now 
the uniform of choice 
for guards at the 
National Cowboy Hall 
of Fame* $149/rhe 
C:ow Palace, 8320 N, 
Western, OKC, (405) 
843-9765. 


SIGNED & BOXED 

Kelly Grimes of 
Midwest City sells her 
primitive boxes from 
Vail to Santa Fe, but 
these Okie souvenirs can 
also be found at the 
National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame Gift Shop, OKC, 
(405)478-2250. 


TRINKETS 


Street, OKC:, OK 73111, (405) 478-2230. 
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INDIAN GODDESS 

Patterned after the dolls 
American Indian 
mothers made for their 
childrciii this 18-inch 
earth goddess is a 
sophisticated mix of 
buckskin > horsehair, and 
antique beads, $275, The 
Cow Palace, OKC, (405) 
848-9765. 


MADE FOR 
WALKING 


HAVE A COW 

It took literally half a cow 
to make this leather bag, 
and the end product is as 
sturdy as one might 
expect: it weighs eight pounds and 
can hold upwards of sixty. (A smaller 
version — a quarter of a cow — ^is popular with 
female writers of the National Audubon 
Society.) S650. The Cow Palace, OKC. (405) 
848-9765. 


BLANKET 

66 inspired this 
afghan, but travelers to 
Oklahoma's capital city will 
find it covered with 
Oklahojna City land- 
marks — from the Crystal 
he capitol itself. 
751-1670. 



Pawnee's jerry 
Brown is known for 
making custom- 
made cowhide 
cowboy boots 
(plain or 
fancy) that fit 
like a second 
skin. $400. 

Prairie Rose 
Western 
Apparel. 563 
Harrison, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2722, 



T-SHIRT ART 

Is it really a vacation if you donT 
return with a new T-shirt? Not in 
America, The latest edition? The 
Gilcrease Museum's line of 
embroidered designs inspired by 
pieces from its own art collection 
(the museum has a bronze of 
of the Trail right). $24-$34. 
Gilcrease Museum Shop, 1400 
Gilcrease Museum Road, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-2725. 


March 1996 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


TRAVEL JOURNAL 

RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE ROAD 


The ideal vacation it woidd seem would be a little tike a well-dressed bride: it would include 
something old and comfyt something borrowed or shared, something new and exciting, and, 
of course, something beautifully blue — our choke being a big blue Oklahoma sky. 

Almost any vacation, of course, can be improved with a little planning, a few key phone num- 
bers, a hamifiil of vital statistics, some reliable travel destina- 
tions, and the occasional surprise. In this our annual OKT 
Traveler, we hope to provide such travel help, so that whether 
you travel across Oklahoma with the frequency of the wind or 
as rarely as a Great Heron migration yoiTti have destinations 
(and restaurants) aplenty to explore. Bon voyage! 



FEASTING ON DANCE 

T he Oklahoma Festival Ballet and the Modern Repertory 
Dance companies have performed around the globe — 
from Taiwan and France to Ecuador and the American South- 
west. This spring, they bring their dance vocabulary to more 
local points: Oklahoma Festival Ballet performs March 23 in 
Elk City and April 18 in Ardmore. The Modern Repertory 
Dance Theatre will grace the Spring Dance Festival in Norman 
March 23. 

Both companies are products of the University of 
Oklahoma’s Department of Dance (the ballet under the watch- 
ful eye of OU associate dean Mary Margaret Holt; the mod- 
ern troupe (pictured above) directed by OU professor of dance 
Ko Yukihiro, the recent recipient of the first Irene and Julian 


j. Rothbaum Professor in Fine Arts Award). And in recent years 
have both seen their student dancers draw critical acclaim — 
Tasha StrameckFs performances in France in 1995 prompted 
DrtnreMrt^fmneto comment on her unusual promise> line, and 
sensitivity: Kim Cratvford (a Norman product) used the same 
tour to launch a successful audition with Ballet Dallas. 

At the University of Oklahoma College of Fine Arts Spring 
Dance Festival, the repertory dancers will premiere Y ukihiro^s 
Hiroshima Requienh the Hiroshima native's dual memorial to 
the victims of the Oklahoma City bombing and the 50th anni- 
versary of the bombing of Hiroshima. 

For more information on dates and admissions, call (405) 
325-4021. — Glenda Rice Collins 
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Ahmad Shakir and 
Audra Levine in the 
Oklahoma Festival 
Bailees Apassionata 
choreographed by Mary 
Margaret Holt. 









G 6 vernment Spri ngs Park ' 
Hurophrey Heritage ViHa^e 
Museum of the Cherokee ^rip j 
Railroad Museum of Oklatoma ^ 
George's Antique Auto Mu^um- . 
'Mtdgley Museum 
Leonardo's Discovery Warehouse 
Robert Bartunek Winery^ ; 


April 19-21 

Keeper of the 
Plains Native 
American 
Celebration 


May 1-4 

Tri-State Music 
Festival 


September 5-7 

Cherokee Strip 
Stampede 
PRCA Rodeo 


September 11-14 

Cherokee Strip 
Days Celebration 


November 29 

Enid Lights Up 
the Plains 



I Corrveniion S Vl$itoir$ 

IB U R E A U 


P.O. Box 907 Enid, OK 73702 (800) 299-2494 



OKIAHOMA 

NAPVEMlERiC'V 







ACROSS THE RANGE 





A RARE ONE-MAN SHOW 

I N November 27, 1868, George Armstrong Custer attacked the winter camp of 
Cheyenne Peace Chief Black Kettle killing the chief, his wife, and most of his 
people. Oklahoma sculptor Andrew Lester was born in his grandfather’s house 
outside Cheyenne within sight of that massacre, what has come to be know'n as the 
Battle of Washita. 

A great-great-grandson of Davy Crockett, Lester moved to Oklahoma City at the 
age of four. He attended Putnam City High School, where he quickly gained a name 
as an artist on his way up: in one year his bust of Abraham Lincoln won first place 
at both the county and state fair and another of his great-great-grandfather Crockett 
was dedicated at the Alamo on August 1 7, 1933. 

Since then, Lester has sculpted more than a hundred sculptures, making a name 
for himself with his busts of famous people — many of them Oklahoma sports fig- 




INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
June 7-15, 1996 
BARTLESVILLE 
OKLAHOMA 
Ransom Wilson 
Artistic Director 
Solisti New York 
Orchestra 


James Galway, flute 
Peter Schickele, composer/pianist/ 
singer/narrator 
Robin Sutherland, piano 
Awadagin Pratt, piano 
The Swingle Singers 
Paul Neubauer, viola 
Stephen Balderston, cello 
Kerry McDermott, violin 

i ^^Christiaan Bor, violin 
Tim Hester, piano 

f 






P.O. Box 2344 
BARTLESVILLE 
OKLAHOMA 74005 
918/336-9900 
FAX 918/336-9525 



Coming IN June 


Oklahoau Today's 1996 
Nativic American Issue 


Okiahrmut anmuil special 

issue takes more than 1 SO,hOOO 
readers on a Joumey thj'ough ihe 
heart of Okkihoma'B Indian 
Countiy. Advertisers who won Id 
like to be included in this 
popular edition of Okiakoma 
Tmhii may call (800) 777 
or (AOS) 521-2496. 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 



An Oklahoma Outdoor Adventure 

lieer Run I xxJge spreads over 7500 acres ot beautlhjl rolling wooded 
hills and blurts just 20 miles From Durant in southeastern Oklahoma. 
The tratlilional ranch atmosphere is f)er+ect for a cotj^ weekend 
or For a coiporate retreat. 

• Rusl k’ t wo-story * H umLT- Lxx>ketl meals 

•Horsobadt riding *iNaiurtr wdks 

* liufuiiig and fisKitig *Seajional round-u ps 

Phone: (405) 567-2687 Fax: (405) 924-6769 
Call todav for reservations 



ores like the bte OSU basketbali coach 
Henry Iba. Today, Lester lives and main- 
tains a studio in Guthrie, where he is also 
artist-in-residence for the Oklahoma 
Sports Museum Association. 

A one-man show of his sculptures and 
paintings will be on display through 
March 31 at St. Gregory’s College in 
Shawnee; in April, he will return to Chey- 
enne for a one-man show at the Minnie 

k. Slief Museum in the town’s Memo- 
% 

rial City Park. In doing so, Lester will be 
taking a step toward coming home for 
good: negotiations are under way to 
make Cheyenne the permanent home of 
Lester s personal collection of his work. 

— Linda Kahoa 


EASTER IN THE 
PANHANDLE 

I TU RN off of a newly paved black- 
top road onto a dirt road that cuts 
through thick mesquite. Carefully 1 pull 
my car into the long line of cars com i ng 
from Kenton and Boise City and other 
places farther away. The dust hangs like 
mist in the air. We are going to a pasture 
to see the Good Friday performance of 
the Kenton Easter Pageant, a production 
that will star working ranchers, students, 
businessmen, and housewives from up 
and down the Cimarron River and out 
on the flats. 

I have come hoping to gain some un- 
derstanding of why people from this 
small, farflung community have — for 
more than forty years — put in the time 
and effort necessary to produce their 
own version of the Passion Play. As I pull 
up, the first thing 1 notice is three men 
on horseback handing out programs and 
directing the parking of cars. The second 
thing I notice is there are no names on 
the program. Who ever heard of a per- 
formance without credits? 

T he 356-year-old Passion Play in 
Oberammergau, Bavaria, is said to 
have begun with a town’s miraculous es- 
cape froiiithe plague in 1634. In Kenton, 
the Easter Pageant has a shorter, less aus- 
pice beginning — it started with a picnic 
in 1952. 
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COURTESY DW^ELLE HAl . 





Ohenuijmagau, Bavtiria, began its Passion Phiy after the city escaped a phtgue in i634; 
Easter Pageant started on a more cheerful note: a picnic in 1952. 




Thjt spring the Marvin Benton and the Charles Mitchell families planned a pic- 
nic in Ross Labricr^s pasture. Mitchell was then minister of the Kenton Methodist 
Church; Benton was a rancher; and Benton’s wife^ lennic Rose, a wriler. “Perhaps a 
friend’s suggestion started the dream in the mind of the Rev. Charles Mitchell, or 
perhaps it was his love for the Kenton Hills and the similarity he saw in them to the 
terrain of the Holy Land," jennie Rose later wrtue, "I must confess that as I packed 
our lunch oji a beautiful green, golden day in early spring, my thoughts went little 
further than the day’s outing and the fellowship we would enjoy with the Mitchells.” 

While the minister’s wife, Josia Lee^ and Jennie Rose looked after the children, their 
husbands explored the hills on the Lab Her ranch, eventually finding a cave (pertect 
for a tomb) and a hill {ideal for three crosses). As Jennie Rose observed, “It was an 
ideal Gethsemaiie.” 

Indeed the Kenton area is very much the color and texture of the Holy Land: sand- 
stone bluffs, cedar, me.squite, and buffalo grass create a palette of dull, misty gray 
green, and warm sandy beige. It is a harsh and beautiful land ideal lor the setting of 
a harsh yet uplifting story. 

Within twenty- tour hours, the pageant went from idea to possibility. Mitchell en- 
listed the aid of another minister — the Rev. limmy Curry of the Kenton Baptist 
Church, and the two small-town ministers and their congregations set to work pro- 
ducing the first Kenton Easter Pageant. On April 3, 1952, a headline in the Boise 
City News proclaimed their success with a headline that read, “Easier Pageant in 

(continued on page 19) 



l?25. Pelt’s Place, the 
restaunml uf Kiebs— 
OkJahotna s Little Jidy— has ddighicd 
dineni with fresh, family style cuisine 
served in im^lthh j,xjrtioiis for three 
jjciierauuiTs. An Oklahoma orisinal. 



; ESrABLISH£D l925 • KREBS. OK 
T ^tcdicuti doidane 


^ BA won El m: lu iits eor v p to 250 

Open Monduy-Salorday 4:0U p. 111 . Sundaiy J 2:00 
01«-423-2O42 FAX91(M23-7»50 




COUNTRY INN 


La\7ish in the casual elegance 
of a quiet hilltop retreat. 

5 luxurious suites 
swimming pool & spa 
Also dinner-only reservations 
20 miles north of Tulsa 
on Highway 75 
(918) 371-9868 

-your hosts- 
Jerry and Shauna Agnew 
"THE INN PLACE TO BE” 
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Tell us where you saw this ad and receive 5% off selected merchandise 


transport yourself lo 
3 inidiHonal Cherokee 
village* 

Relive ihe saga of the 
Chcrokces' forced 
relocation along die 
Trail of Tears. 

Trace the evolution of 
the Cherokee people 
from man's arrival on 
the North American 
coniinent to the 
present day. 


Tsa^La-Gl Villa^ 
Adams Rural ViUage 
Open Daily, 

May 6 -- Sept. 2 

IVail of Tears Drama 
Mon* - Sat Nights, 
luly 1 - August 17 

Cherokee National 
Museum 

Open Daily All Year 


Cherokee Nation Gift Shops 

Baskets • Art • Pottery • Books • T^pes 
Videos • Beaded Items • Jewelry • Souvenirs 


TAHLEQUAH - 3 1/2 mL S. on Hwy 62 • EO. Box 948, 
lahlequah, OK 74465 *(918) 456-2793 Of 1 -800-256-2 1 23 

SALUSAW - Exit 308 offl-40 • 162 1 W. Ruth (918) 775-2728 


ET^lore a 


in Your Own 


Omler 


Tahlequah. Okialioma 
1 - 800 - 850-0548 


HELPFUL NUMBERS 

H igh way Pa troi/ Emergency 
(405) 682-4343 
0 H ceilular phones '^55 

ROAD a WEATHER CONDITIONS 

(405) 425-2385 

STATE TOURIST INFORMATION 

(405) 652-6552 

STATE RESORTS, PARKS, a CABINS 

(HOO) 654-8240 
(405) 521-2464 

TURNPIKE TOLLS/ ACCESS 

(405) 425-3600 

OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

(405) 521 -2491 

SOURCEBOOK 

The OUahoma Department of Tourism mtd 
Recreation publishes a free U 6-page vacation 
guide that covers everything from historic sites to 
the location of bed and breakfast inns and Main 
Street communities. (The data is collected by local 
chambers of comment ) 

A free State map (with town populations ) is also 
available. (405) 652-6552. 

CLIMATE 

average high temperaiure is 7 1 R 
March to October can be warm with periodic chilly 
days and nights: December through February is 
usually th e coldest time of the year. Th a nder- 
storms are a threat year-round (you are after all 
traveling in Tornado Alley); be sure to watch for 
lightning ami follow weather advisories, too. 

AVERAGE HIGH TEMPERATURES 

ianuary 47^F 

February, 52“f 

March..........„..,,6I°F 

April 72^F 

May,,.,, 7TF 

}une„.,.„..„ 87°F 

July 

...92*F 

September ...S^"*F 

October...,. .74"^ F 

November, 60° F 

December, SfJAF 

HUNTING a FISHING 

Licenses for both hunting ami fishing are required 
for anyone over the age of sixteen. To order yours 
or a copy of an atlas of puhlk hunting lands ($5) 
Depart men t of Wildlife Conserva tion ,1801 
N. Lincoln, Oklahoma City. OK 73105, 

TIME ZONES 

Except for Kenton on the northwest tip of the 
Panhandle, which is on Mountain Standard Time. 
Oklahoma runs on Central Standard Time^from 
the last Simday in October until the first Sunday 
(continued on page 20) 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


(continued frotn page 17) 

Kenton Hills.” 

That first pageant took place on April 13, 1952, with a cast of twenty-five mem- 
bers from the Kenton Baptist and Methodist churches. A choir sang, a reader re- 
cited the scriptures, and actors pantomimed the resurrection. The next day, the Boise 
City News termed the performance "'artistic and most inspirational.” 

The group's intention was to do a Sunday Easter Pageant, but when the cast gath- 
ered on Good Friday to pray before the next day's performance, they found an au- 
dience waiting for them. To make the impromptu service more impressive, the visi- 
tors were asked to pin in. As the sun was setting, the entire group climbed the hill 
in a winding caravan behind three men who carried crosses. The next year, a Good 
Friday script was written and that service was added to the schedule, 

A MAN on a gray horse leads me to a spot to the right and front of the already 
gathering crowd. 1 pullmy car over the rough ground, avoiding clumps of soap 
weed and the larger rocks. Already three rows of cars are in place, and before the 
program begins my car will be lost in ten to twelve rows of other vehicles. 

In the car next to mine, two boys and two girls have spread a blanket on the hood 
of the car, and by squeezing very close together, the four of them are able to lean 
back against the windshield to watch the pageant. The place has almost a picnic 
atmosphere to it as children chase each other through the parking lot and a woman 
reaches to retrieve two cups of grapes from the trunk of the car to my right, her 
husband taking a seat on the front bumper of a nearby pickup. A man has set up a 
tripod and camera complete with remote shutter release in the row behind my car; 
in front of me is a girl sitting on the hood of a car with a serious looking camera with 
a telephoto lens. In yet another pickup, a man has his video camera mounted to 
capture the story. 

Marvin Benton likes to tell the story of a newspaper writer from Dalhart, Texas, 
who was so thrilled with the performance of the pageant that he called Life maga- 
zine. Life sent a letter to Marvin indicating its interest in covering the production. 
In earlier years the pageant board had banned the use of flash equipment during the 
actual performance, Marvin wrote back to Life and communicated this decision, 
adding that the actors would be happy to set up any of the scenes from the pageant 
for them at some other time. Life magazine was not heard from again. 

On this day the sun is ready to drop behind the hill. Two crosses stand silhou- 
etted on the top against the still bright sky. Music begins, and the actors in their 
colored robes move up the hillside following the man playing Jesus dressed in white. 
The audience grows quiet, and as attention turns to actors on the hillside, I can al- 
most believe some magic time warp has placed me in the Holy Land of long ago. 
Before us, the Last Supper unfolds. Christ suffers and is betrayed, Judas, dressed in 
black, finds his pieces of silver small comfort for his dreadful deed. The sun drops 
lower. And the story moves inevitably to a solitary man carrying his cross up the 
rugged hillside to join the two thieves. 

The crowd is subdued as they patiently maneuver their cars into the line stream- 
ing away from the pasture and back toward home, or the after-supper at Camp Billy 
foe, or nearby Lake Etling, 

T O get ready for the pageant, a meeting is called five or six weeks before Easter, 
It takes some fifty actors from a tri-state area encompassing several hundred 
miles to pull off the production. There are committees for robes (members clean, 
mend, and replace them as necessary), for equipment (live narration has been re- 
placed with a live radio telecast), and for props (swords and Roman shields). Other 
committees take care of ushering ("The men on horseback add a nice touch,” said 
Shaiah), baby-sitting {so parents with young children can take part), and food. For 
many years a woman in Capo managed the food, then the food committee turned 

(continued on page 2! ) 
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H NORTHEASTERN h 
H STATE UNIVERSITY S 

Iklitequab summers are filled with music, 
fun md excitement at N&rthesstertt State 
University*! Fiayhouse and Jasz Lah. 

The River City Fiayen, an cncrgedc cast 
of taJcniHl college students, entertain their hearts 
out tn two separate shows at the Playhouse from 
mid-June until mid-August, 

Across the street is the NSU lasx Lab 
where the beat goes on with jazi, countiy and 
Dixieland music. 

Fbf family enteminmenc atmosphere and 
inexpeMive fun, Kortheastem State University 
offers someof Green Country's hottest music and 
dance attractions. 

Reservations are required 
far the NSU Ptayhouse. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
NORTHEASTERN STATE UNIVERSITY 
TAHLEQUAH, OK 
918/458-2072 OR 
918/^6-5511. EXT, 27S9 
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PHILBRODK 

TULSA’S TIMELESS TREASURE 

\\/\,asterpiec€s fi‘om around the 
world and across time: Americatii 
Indiatij European, African, Asian, 
Ancient, and Contemporaty arL In 
historic Villa Philbrook amid 23 
acres of gardens. 

MAJOR EXHIBITIONS IN l9Ut 

1 / 14 - 3/17 By Their Works You Shall 
Know Them: Native American 
Textiles and the Oklahoma 
Experience. 4 / 14 — 6/2 Elvis + 
Marilyn: 2 X ImnmrtaL 6/23 - 8 / ! 8 
Durer to Matisse: Master Drawings 
from the Nelson Atkins Museum. 
9 / 8 - 11/3 Visiom and Voices: 20th- 
Centmy Native American Paintings. 

Phtibrook Museum of Art 
2727 S Rockford Rd 
I block E of Peorra at 27th PI * Tulsa 
(800) 324-7941 (9J8) 749-7941 


y ■ V ■ V V V • V - V ^ ^ 

! OLD tfEST ! 
ADVEtlTDItE! < 


Oklahoma’s 
Premier Guest 
Ranch Vacation 

' Overnight Accommodations 
' Chuck wagon cookouts 
’ Horseback Riding 
' Mountain Bike Trails 
’ Hiking 

' Native American 
Heritage Events 
Tipis 



P.O. Box 99 
Cheyenne, OK 73628 
(405)497-3931 
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The University Center at Tulsa 
& The Oklahoma Center 
For Poets and Writers 
present the 

Oklahoma/Southwest 

^efeSraiion 


JJooAs 


Featuring some 
of the Sout/iivesLs 
and the country's 
finest 

♦ Panel discus^ons 

♦ Readings \ 

♦ Signings 

K March 22-23, 1996 

For wore mformation call. 

Teresa Miller, Director 

♦ 918-^94-8215 



700 N. GreenwtxxJ Ave * Tuba OK 74106-0700 


( con t hi lied from page !H) 
hi April, h eti Dnyltght Savhigs Time. 

STATE PARKS & RESORTS 

Park 

{9iH) 696-6613 
Alabaster Caverns 
(405)62h338l 
Arrowhead State Park 
{918)339-2204 
Bmi'cr State Park 
(405) 625-3373 
Beavers Bend Resort Park 
(405) 494-6300 
Bernice State Park 
(918) 786-9447 
Black Mesa State Park 
(405) 426-2222 
Boggy DepoT State Park 
(405) 889-5623 
Boilhig Springs State Park 
(405) 256-7664 
Boswell State Park 
(405) 566-2784 
Cherokee State Park 
(918)435-8066 
Cherokee Umdittg State Park 
(91 H) 457-5716 
Clayton Lake State Park 
(918)569-7981 
Crowder iMke Slate Park 
(405) 343-2443 
Dripphig Springs State Park 
(918) 756-5971 
Fort Cobb State Park 
(405) 643-2249 
Foss State Park 
(405) 592-4433 
Fountainhead State Park 
(918)689-5311 
Great Plains State Park 
(405) 569-2032 
Great Salt Plains State Park 
(405) 626-4731 
t irecnleaf S la te Pa rk 
(918)4K7'5196 

lieavener- Runestune State Park 
(918) 653-2241 
Heyburn Suite Park 
(918) 247-6695 
Honey Creek State Park 
(918) 786-9447 
Lake Eacha State Park 
(918) 253-8790 
Lake Keystone State Park 
(918) 865-4991 
Lake Murray Resort Park 
(405) 223-4044 
Lake Tettkiller State Park 
(918) 

lake Texonia Resort Park 
(405) 564-2566 
Lake iTn/c Park 

(918) 655-7756 
Little Blue Disney State Park 

(coitfinticd oti page 22) 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 

( continued from page 1 9) 

to a man in Clayton to cater the supper at Camp Billy Joe after each of the two ser- . 
vices. Today, the food committee does the cooking itself. Observed Shalah Perkins, • 
“It*s impossible to know or even to guess (how many people will want to eat any . 
given year). Even when we know about how many are at the pageant, we still don’t • 
know how many to expect at Camp Billy Joe for the meal. 

year or so ago, we planned on two hundred and fifty people and five hundred 
showed up. The man who managed the food services then said it was like Jesus with . 
the loaves and fishes. We fed everybody. 1 don’t know how we did it. Luckily we 
were serving stew and chili, and we were able to feed everybody.” 

Though I press, Shalah Perkins seems reluctant to mention any of the helpers by • 
name. “The group doesn’t like to give publicity to individuals,” she explained. “This ' 
is a group effort.” (It is the same unspoken message I received when speaking with • 
Marvin and Jennie Rose Benton about the early days of the pageant.) 

In order to pull all of the separate parts of the pageant together, four rehearsals • 
are scheduled on four Sundays. “We can usually plan on three of the four rehears- ^ 
als,” said Shalah — this is after all the Panhandle where April snows are not uncom- 
mon and calving doesn’t wait for anything. In its forty-four-year run, the pageant 
has been canceled once for snow. 


THE SECOND THING I NOTICE IS 
THAT THERE ARE NO NAMES ON 
THE PROGRAM. WHOEVER 
HEARD OF A PERFORMANCE 
WITHOUT CREDITS? 


As for rehearsing, the community has that routine down pat. On the first Sun- 
day, the group works on the Holy Saturday program (they can usually get through 
it twice in the course of the afternoon). On the second Sunday, they work on the 
Easter morning program. On the third — and if possible the fourth Sundays — they 
work on both programs. The roles rotate to allow younger actors coming up to grow 
into roles. Changing roles also gives the actors an opportunity to experience the 
pageant from slightly different viewpoints. The older actors train the younger ones 
who are assuming the roles their mentors only played the year before. 

The most difficult casting call each year is who will play Jesus. People worry about 
seeming presumptuous or even sacrilegious. The role is the largest one. And some 
uneasiness comes with having to carry the complete story on one’s shoulders. Maybe 
because of this there have been no more than eight or ten men who have played the 
man from Nazareth throughout the pageant’s history. 

As the time for the services approaches, volunteers go out to the site, scrub out 
the brush that has grown up since the previous year, set up the speakers, and post 
the tape barricade to control the crowds and keep them from mingling with the ac- 
tors. A pickup and trailer haul off the brush. The loud speakers are positioned on 
the hillside, and the makeshift stone for the front of the tomb is brought in. Just 
before curtain time, the robes and props arrive (on my trip they pulled up in a red 
horse trailer). 

There is a regional air to the pageant costuming: The crown of thorns that Jesus 
wears is made of local mesquite. Conchos pulled from old saddles decorate the 
Romans’ garb. And the seats for the Last Supper were once discs on a wheat planter. 
Recycling is not something these folks talk about; it is ingrained into the way they 

(continued on page 23) 



ANNE FRANK IN THE WORLD: 
1929-1945 
APRIL 27-MAV25 

^owntown ^dmond 

2C21 

(June 4'^ 

ILiilbeirtylFest 

events run JIune-july 


Convention & Visitors Bureau 

for more information on the above events, ask for Emily 

405/341-2808 
E-Mail: edcoc@ionet.net 



Featuring Only 
Oklahoma Arti^ 

Wed.-Sat. 10-3 
and by appointment 
113 E. Broadway 
Drumright, Okla. 

(918) 352-3313 
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^ Honor Heights Park/- ^ 

Chili Cookoff - April 1 3 
Art Under the Oaks - April T3 & 14 
Grand Mpt^sjn Festival - April 18-20 
’ Flower Power 8ike Ride * April 20 

i*.' for AZfileas^ April 20 

Tub a Philh antionic tn the Pa rk i-Apfll 27 
.Tor Information Call (918) 682-2401 



picTuiir IN scRirruKi; 

AMPHi 1 >ii:ati:r 


PRESFN TS 

THE MAN WHO RM 


Jonah, Jesus and the Great Fish 



1996 SEASON 


Open Fridays Only 
June 7th-June 28th 

Closed July 12 & 13th 

Open Fri. & Sat Nights 
July 5th-September 6th 
Gospel Singing begins at 8:00 p.m* 
Drama begins at dusk* 

For more infonnation or tickets write or cailt 

PICrURI IN SCRIPTURE 
AMPHITHEATER 
P.O. Box 190 
Disney, OK 74340 
Telephone (918) 435-8207 


ACROSS THE RANGE 

( CO n tin ued from page 20 ) 

(918) 435-8066 
Little River State Park 
(405) 360-3572 
Little Sahara State Park 
(405}S24‘1471 
McGee Creek State Park 
(405) 889-5822 
Okmulgee State Park 
(918) 756-5971 
Osage Hiiis State 
(918) 336-4141 
Quartz Mountain RiJsori Park 
(405) 563-2238 
Raymond Gary State Park 
(405) 873-2307 
Red Rock Canyon State Park 
(405) 542-6344 
Robbers Cave State Park 
(918) 465-2562 
Roman Nose Ifesorf Park 
(405) 623-725/ 

Sallisaw/Srushy Creek State Park 
(918) 775-6507 
Sequoyah Bay State Park 
(918) 772-2297 

Sequoyah/Western Hills Resort Park 
(91S) 772-2046 
Snowdale State Park 
(918) 435-8066 
Spavinaw State Park 
(918) 435-8066 
Spring River State Park 
(918) 540-2545 
Talimena State Park 
(918) 567-2052 
Twin Bridges State Park 
(918) 540-2545 
Wah-Sha-Ske State Park 
(918) 532-4627 
Walnut Creek State Park 
(918) 242-3362 

NATIONAL & PRIVATE 
WILDLIFE AREAS 

Black Kettle National Grasslands 
(405)497-2143 

Chickasa w Na tio nat Recrea tion A rea 
(405) 622-3165 

Little River National Wildlife Refuge 
(405)584-6211 

Optima National Wildlife Refuge 
(405) 664-2205 
Ouachita National Forest 
(918) 653-2991 

Sait Plains National Wildlife Refuge 
(405) 626-4794 

Sequoyah National Wildlife Refuge 
(918) 773-5251 
Tallgrass Prairie Preserve 
(918)585-1117 

Tishomingo National Wildlife Refuge 
(405) 371-2402 

Washita National Wildlife Refuge 
(405) 664-2205 

National Wildlife Refuge 

(405) 429-3222 
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(continued from pa^ell) 
live — and the way they celebrate. 

A low rock — half exposed — once shel- 
tered the choirj but it is now used for the 
people running the tape player and 
lights. In the early days of the pageant, 
the organ, organist, and choir were 

THERE IS A 
REGIONAL AIR TO 
THE PAGEANT 
COSTUMING: THE 
CROWN OF THORNS 
THAT JESUS WEARS 
IS MADE OF LOCAL 
MESQUITE. 

concealed half- freezing in a cave high 
up the hillside (the men carried the 
organ up and then back down again 
after the service). The dugout built to 
replace the cave cost three times what 
was originally estimated, but somehow 
money was found to pay for the build- 
ing, to run electric lines into the area, 
to buy a Hammond organ to replace 
the old foot-powered Epworth reed 
organ that had been a part of the pag- 
eant from the beginning {Marvin and 
Jennie Rose purchased it for $10 from 
a disbanded country Sunday school). 

“How is the pageant financed?’^ I 
asked Shalah. 

She pauses for a moment. 

“Do you have a budget?” I asked. 

“No. There's no budget," she an- 
swered. “Sometimes when there's a fu- 
neral, people will donate to the pageant 
fund in memory of the person. At 
Camp Billy Joe, after people eat, some- 
times they will donate something. We 
get donations throughout the year." 

“So you have no organized fund rais- 
ing of any kind? I asked. 

“No," Her very tone made it clear to 
me that the money needed would be 
there, when these people needed it. 





* It s not like any museum I’ve ever seen! We can * 
touch & play and imagine life in a child-size town! * 

* Come and experience it for yourself! * 


* 

* 1714 HIGHWAY 9 W 

* SEMINOLE OK 

^ (405) 382-0950 



CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 




HOURS OPEN: ^ 

TUES-SAT 1 0-5. 

SUNDAY f^5 ^ 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ^ ★ 



Cruise Alaska’s majestic inside passage wiili Solisti NewViork 
OrclicstPa conducted by Kaiisom Wilson. Kxi>eriencc the iinnaiitic 
style of violinist Joshua Bell. tlu' sensilivity ol' (lulisl 
Eugenia Zllkernian and die I'almlous interprctatioiis 
of pianist Kobill Slllliei'laiKl. Mingle 
with these and other musical stai’s aboard 
I lollaod .Americii Lines MS WKSTKHDAM. 

mill'd C uilii I li I iu 

1 - 800 - 688-8033 



ASTER morning, 1 join the long 
f snake of car lights going back out to 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 



These handy canvas totes 
are the perfect accessory 
for a weekend jaunt or a 
lengthy vacation. 

Totes are 14'^ X 18" with 
sturdy shoulder straps. 

Wildflower $ 1 2 

Sage Oklahoma......... $12 

Terra Cotta Oklahoma .. $12 
Save the Whale $ 1 2 

Use the enclosed order form 
or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-1793. 

CSOAHCMA 

ICDJ^ 

THE MA<jAZINE of OKLAHOMA 



Tlie Kmtoti Easter Pageant is a prot/iiCfiojL 


the pasture. Dust rises from the dirt road. Silhouettes of cedar and mesqnite are 
visible against the pale western sky. It is a beautiful morning, totally clear. There is 
almost a medieval teeling as the car lights move in a procession down the country 
road toward the morning service of the Kenton Easter Eageant. No place can be as 
dark as Cimarron County at night. There are no street lights here, no lights of any 
kind — save from the occasional ranch house. The cars come in a long procession 
from Lake Etling and Boise City and Kenton and even Clayton > New Mexico. 

As Jennie Rose wrote, "The excitement of these pageants is never higher than at 
the frenzied moment just before the performance. The last minute rush of bearding, 
costuming, and locating the cast in the frigid air on the hillside is a never-to-be-lor- 
golten experience.” 

Two Roman soldiers in red tunics wait at the tomb as I drive up in the semi-dark 
of Easter morning and park my car where the man on horseback indicates. My usher 
is covered with a yellow slicker to keep out the damp April wind; his horse is ner- 
vous and high strung from all the cars and the cold. As we wait in the car, the sound 
system goe.s on and the song, He^s Alivi\ begins the tale that we will shortly watch 
untold. 

There are fewer cars this cold dawn morning than there were the night before. The 
subdued picnic atmosphere of last night has been replaced by an introspective si- 
lence. In many of the cars there is only one person. No children run for refresh- 
ments. Two hardy souls get out their folding chairs and sit in front of their camper, 
each wrapped in a handmade quilt. 

The sky Ls lighter now' as the song finishes. A procession of men and horses cross 
up the hillside and past the tomb. The colors are gentle in the dawn light and sug- 
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gest antique illustrations in an old 
storybook. A woman narrates the story, 
her beautiful, warm, rich voice telling of 
the man who never traveled more than 
two hundred miles from the place he was 
born yet wielded more influence than 
most any man or woman before or since, 

I feel a chill that has nothing to do with 
the temperature. 

The narrator’s voice is remarkable, 

EASTER WITH ALL ITS 
PROMISE OF 
RENEWAL HAS COME 
TO THE EARTH^ 
ONCE AGAIN... 

There is no way of telling who she is for, 
of course, there are no names on the pro- 
gram. 

The morning service is a mixture of 
scripture and music and poetry. In 
Oberammergau, Bavaria, the towns- 
people are said to be bound by a vow to 
produce their Passion Play every ten 
years for all eternity* This was promised 
in return for being spared from the 
plague. At Kenton, there is no such dra- 
matic reason for the long hours and the 
hard work. But Shalah believes there are 
three motivations for the community’s 
efforts: It is their gift to the people who 
have made it a tradition to come each 
year to Kenton to see the pageant. It is 
an only too rare opportunity to be to- 
gether with friends in this vast and all but 
empty land. And “it is just tremendously 
satisfying and rewarding to participate in 
something like this.” 

The sun is up now, touching the tops 
of the hills tvith amber. It bursts loose 
from the earth Just as jesus mounts to the 
top of the central promontory and 
kneels, his arms lifted toward the heav- 
ens, his face turned toward the light. 

Easter with all its promise of renewal 
has come to the earth, once again por« 
trayed by a collection of independent, 
dedicated, and anonymous souls from 
up and down the Cimarron River Valley 
and out on the flats. 

— Daneile Hall 


VISIT 



Tour the Creek 
Couacil House 
Museum, a 
National Ilistoric 
Lindmark built 
in 1878 and 
restored in 
Experienec the 
liistory and 
culture of tlie 
Muscogee (Creek) 
people. Enjoy 
shopping for 
unique Native 
American gifts 
in the Red 
Stick Gallery', 



Eor more information, contact the Greek Council House Museum 
(918) 756-2324 or ihe Okmulgee Chamber of Commerce (918) 75(>6172 



ENTERTAINMENT CENTERS 



CATOOSA ■WTSTSILOAM SPRINGS 


1-44 & 193rd Eost Ave. Hwy. 412 a OK-Hwy. 59 
(918) 266-6700 (918)422-5100 


ROLAND 


1-40 & US Hwy. 64 
(918) 427-7491 
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Surrey rides at the ranch. 


Story By 

Lee WoJverton 


I N FALL AND WINTER, WAYNE SPEARS TYPIFIES THE SMALL- 
town county assessor that he is: hair cropped short, face clean shaven, 
dress Oklahoma conservative but ^vith just a touch of the cowboy dandy. 

Spring, however, brings out another man completely. Thick, 
gray locks reaching for his shoulders sprout from under his 
straw cowboy hat. Over the lips that curl so easily into a wide 
smile, a bushy moustache blooms. And Pawnee*s mild-man- 
nered assessor takes to wearing buckskin, beads, and fringe. 
By the time the air is heavy with summer heat, Wayne 
Spears is for all practical purposes Pawnee Bill, the legendary 
alter ego of Gordon William LiUie, who made a name for him- 
self — and the town of Pawnee — in the late 1880s with the 
world-famous Pawnee Bill Wild West Show, 

It could be argued that Wayne Spears" personal metamorphosis mir- 
rors that of his hometown in recent years. What was once a quiet rural 
town in north-central Oklahoma — dependent on agricul- 
ture and oil and the occasional suburbajiite from Stillwater 
or Ponca City in search of small- to w]i values — has become 
a town that is increasingly referred to as a young Branson, 

Missouri. 

The focal point of Pawnee"s spirited economic revival 
is the Pawnee Bill Wild West Show, held six summer week- 
ends against a backdrop of buffalo and native stone at the 
Pawnee Bill Ranch on the outskirts of town. By year"send, 
if recent trends persist, well over a hundred thousand people will have 
come to see the Wild West Show, tour L0Jie"s sandstone mansion and 



Pawnee's main street 



^ with ► 

Photography by 

Dave Crenshaw 



Above, Darrell Gambiil; 
rights Spears. 
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PfW/TtT Bill Wild West Festival ofDimcers 
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ranch, and peruse the authentic cowboy and American Indian arts 
ajid crafts in the stores that line US-64, the town's main street* “i 
remember,'* said Darrell Gambill, president of the Pawnee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, "‘when there weren't but a coupie of cars in tow^n 
here. Now most days, you can't even find a parking space/' 

So resurgent has Pawnee's star been that comparisons have in- 
deed begun to be made to its Missouri neighbor. "The difterence 
(between the iwo)C observed Mary Murphy, who operates a bed 
and breiikiast inn in Branson along with her husband, |oe, “is that 
the people in Pawnee are so involved* Branson is very commer- 
ddixed. It's not that way here in Pawnee* There's such a won- 
derful volunteer effort. That's one of the reasons we're so taken 
with Pawnee.” 

The revival of Pawnee (pop. 2, 1 97) is a community effort* The 
Wild West Show' is staged mostly by local actors and riders who, 


according to director Jerry Brown, a Pawnee native who makes 
his living as a boot maker, "make just enough money to break 
even.” 

Spears, for example, has portrayed Pawnee Bill since 1991 (the 
Wild West Show has been staged annually since 1988, first by the 
state tourism department and then the Oklahoma Mistorical So- 
ciety). "1 was running for county assessor when I found out that 
they needed a new Pawnee Bill to replace someone who'd just 
pulled out,” recalled Spears* "I said I'd do it if they let me ride my 
spotted horse. I figured the publicit)^ would help me get my name 
out there.” Prior to his first appearance as Pawnee Bill, Spears 
spent the weekend firing pistols and rifles Ifom atop his Leopard 
Appaloosa pony, Y. “By the end of the w'eekend ” said Spears, “Y 
was just as calm as could be.” 

Spears triumphed in the 1991 election and has remained in of- 
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‘It seems like we 


^ I 



get everybody 
< involved. That’s ► 
what makes ns 
different.’ 


yet they may explain why dozens of other locals volunteer to run 
close to a dozen parades, a steam and gas engine show that is the 
state*s largest, Americans largest free Indian powwow, and a full 
roster of other events stretching from one end of the town calen- 
dar to the other, “We have a special community here ” observed 
Larry Reed, an Oklahoma Natural Gas employee who portrays 
Buffalo Bill Cody in the Wild West Show, 

“People get involved. People help. People care 
about what happens here. And when something 
needs done, people pitch in and do it.” 

That, says D, Jo Ferguson, publisher and edi- 
tor of the Pawnee Chiefs is the way things have 
always been in Pawnee. “People care about this 
town,” he said. “You can go to other towns and 
find people doing their part, but it*s not like 
Pawnee. It seems tike we get everybody in- 
volved. That's what makes us different.” Larry Reed 




free ever since. He has also come to be recognized more as Paw- 
nee Bill than himself “Most people don't know my real name,” 
he said, “but they know Pawnee Bill, and when they see me, that's 
who they connect me with.” Like most of the Wild West Show's 
performers, Spears receives little in the way of monetary compen- 
sation. “1 doubled my income last year ” Spears 
likes to say. “I didn't make anything the year be- 
fore, and I didn't make anything last year. Two 
times nothing is zero,” Yet his sojourns as Paw- 
nee Bill have taken him to the 1991 National 
Governor's Convention in Tulsa (which President 
Clinton attended ) and put at least his horse on the 
cover of the Tuha World (with a former governor 
astride him). 

Such experiences are hard to put a price tag on 


AWNEE'S SENSE OF COMMUNITY WAS NEVER MORE 
evident than last spring. The town was still basking in the 
national media attention that resulted from the 1990 release of the 
motion picture Dick Tracy (based on the popular comic strip cre- 
ated by Pawnee native Chester Gould) and the hubbub created 
when then-Governor David Walters, accompanied by an entou- 
rage of state senators and congressmen, visited Pawnee in the 
spring of 1993 as part of the commemoration of the Cherokee 
Strip centennial. "You could feel something happening that day,” 
said newspaper publisher D. Jo Ferguson, “People were starting 
to get excited about Pawnee again.” Some two hundred people 
volunteered to assist in preparing downtown and the Pawnee Bill 
ranch for the centennial celebration. “The lawns were mowed, the 
buildings were refurbished, the whole town was cleaned up,” re- 
called Ferguson . “A nd everybody ch ipped i n , 1 1 was a whole com - 
munity effort. That day is when things really started 
to happen in Pawnee.” 

Among the festivities scheduled that day was a live 
performance of Oklahomal by Discovery land, the 
Tulsa-based musical ensemble that has performed 
Rodgers and Hammerstein's beloved musical for 
years in its own amphitheater located outside Sand 
Springs. So impressed that afternoon with Pawnee's 
citizenship was Discoveryland promoter Bill Jeffers 
that he decided shortly thereafter to bring his troupe 
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Pawnee Bill Remembered 

G ordon Wltliam mue was fifteen years 
old in 1875 when he arrived in what would 
become the town of Pawnee, It took him just 
eight years to earn the nickname Pawnee Bill and 
become one of the most welR known figures in the 
Wild West. 

He met his future wife^ May 
Manning (the daughter of a 
Quaker doctor), in Philadelphia in 
1 883 while working with several 
Pawnee warriors as performers for 
his childhood hero, Buffalo Bill 
Cody, in the Buffalo Bill Wild 
West Show. Four years later, Lillie 
was married and had his own 
show, featuring eighty-four 
American Indian performers, trick riders, and the 
trick shooting of May (who he billed as the “Rifle 
Queen”), 

Lillie used the influence and riches gained from 
the Pawnee Bill Wild West Show to assist the 
efforts of friends like David Payne to open 
territorial land to settlement — first in the mn of 
1889, then in 1 893 in the Cherokee Strip, which 
included Pawnee. “He was a heckuva business- 
man,” recalled Wayne Spears* “He used to take 
these (bank) notes from his bank and pay his bills 
with them, A lot of the time people didn't cash 
them in; they just saved them like a keepsake* So 
he didn't have to pay for anything, and of course 
he knew that would be the case.” 



After Congress passed legislation in 1902 
opening land around Pawnee to settlement, Lillie 
purchased almost 2,000 acres near the original 
home of a Pawnee friend named Blue Hawk, then 
named the place Blue Hawk Peak. There, he 
established his ranch, and in 1910 completed a 
$100,000 stone house (outfitted in Tiffany china 
and gold bathroom fixtures) where he and May 
lived during the second half of their marriage. 

Though his performing career ended in 1913, 
Lillie went on to cash in on the oil boon 
(adding a refinery in Yale to his Pawnee bank), 
to march in Herbert Hoover's inaugural parade, 
and to establish Pawnee BilPs Old Town and 
Indian Trading Post in 1930* Through the 
years, Pawnee's own fortunes rose and fell with 
those of its most famous citizen, “It was 
shoulder to shoulder when you'd go into town,” 
recalls seventy- five- year- old Carlyle Ingle, who 
co-owns the new Pecan Grove Hotel in Pawnee, 
of Lillie's heyday. “ Pawnee was a 
boom town.” — LW 

Pawnee BilPs spun 
reniain at the museum. 


back to Pawnee the next summer (1994) with a complete cast for 
an eleven-week run of Pawnee BilPs Wild West Show^ — a total of 
twenty-one shows over the course of eleven weekends* “We 
couldn't believe it/* recalled Spears. “It was just great for the town.** 
Pawnee*s tourism drive had been kicked into full gear* “So 
much happened so fast,** said Sharon Sample^ who at the time 
operated Miss Liliie sTea Room in downtown Pawnee (one of the 
town’s premier attractions for bus tours)* “You could just feel the 
excitement in town. When Discoveryland came, 1 think people 
started realizing the kind of potential Pavmee had,*^ 

Yet like a talented youngster destined for fame, its potential 
wasn’t realized without some fits and starts. In Pawnee’s case, it 
was the inability in 1994 to draw large enough crowds to the Wild 
West Show quickly enough to make the production profitable for 
Discoveryland* “{ Discoveryland) thought they were going to get 
about 1 ,400 people a show, and we thought that, too,” explained 
Spears* “But they only got about three hundred or four hundred. 
We were all disappointed, and Discoveryland was just losing a ton 
of money.” Four weeks into the season, members of the com- 
munity began to assume greater responsibility for the production* 
“We had people taking tickets, working the concession stands,” 
said lerry Brown. “Wherever something needed done, the people 
just started filling the gaps*” Contracted acts were paid a percent- 
age of gross ticket receipts rather than a straight fee by 
Discoveryland. By season’s end, said Spears, their Tulsa benefac- 
tors had lost $60,000 on the venture. 

^ Yet no one pulled the plug on the production. Instead, prepa- 

rations began for another round of dates for the following year. 
Then roughly four weeks before the first scheduled performance 
in 1 995, leffers informed Pawnee officials that Discoveryland 
would not return, and a local crisis devel- 
oped. News spread in the efficient way 
unique to small towns: “I heard it walk- 
ing down the street,” recalled Gam bill* 
The 1995 season had been promoted 
statewide, and expectations had built over 
the show's six-year run* The rules of small- 
town hospitality told Gambill they 
couldn’t turn people away* “We didn’t feel 
like we could back out, but we didn’t re- 
ally see how we could possibly put a show together, either*” 

An emergency meeting was called* And by a narrow vote in the 
meeting attended by Spears, Gambill, Brown, and several others, 
it was decided that the show would indeed go on, “I know some 
people really thought the best thing for us to do was wait another 
year and then try it,” Spears said, “but there really wasn’t anything 
else we could do. We just couldn’t have people showing up for 
these shows and not have them.” 

And then Pawnee rallied. Brown, a former Hollywood stunt 
man who had performed in the Discoveryland shows, took over 
as director, Reed came aboard as Buffalo Bill* Riders and ropers 
from throughout the community were rounded up. The sched- 
ule was reduced to six weeks and the performances from two days 
per weekend to one* Ultimately more than fifty volunteers agreed 
to donate their spare time to the show each Saturday, Pawnee Bill's 
Wild West Show was alive again, “It was incredible the way the 



Pat Moore 


people responded»” Brown said. “I mean, to see a small town like 
this get together and work the way they did. We had to learn our 
characters and our acts, and hardly anylx)dy is getting paid for this. 
We have people coming home from work and then riding and 
studying the people they’re gonna play. Everybody was just put- 
ting in their time and their money. It was something.” 

Still, as opening night neared, more than a few folks had con- 
cerns about how the show would be received. “We had a rehearsal 
several days before we opened with our first show,” Gambill said. 
“And it didn’t look good. It was scary. A lot ofpeople didn’t show 
up. They had business meetings or whatever. And 
I looked at D. Jo (Ferguson), and we just shook our 
heads.” But on opening night. Pawnee’s patchwork 
cast came through. “That first night was just great,” 

Spears said. “Everybody was there, and everybody 
did their thing. And the show just got better and 
better after that.” 

Nightly attendance throughout most of the last 
season was more than double the average reported 
a year before, and the final performance drew 
nearly 1 ,300 paying customers — ^just a hundred shy of the figure 
Discoveryland had hoped for but was never able to reach. “The 
shows were great, and they did well financially,” Spears said. “We 
just about broke even. What this little town did was incredible. 
That’s why people like to call us ‘The Little Town That Could.’ ” 


‘We had a 
rehearsal several 
* days before our ► 
first show. And 
it didn’t look 


Abovey an origional 
reproduction of the Pawnee 
Bill sign. BeloWf Windy 
Hatch ford of Moore. 
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It is dso why hopes are running higher than ever in Pawnee* 
'"(The success of the Wild West Show) shows what people can 
do when they become involved and work together,” Ferguson 
said* "I think weVe all pretty proud of what our town accom- 
plished last year” 

Those accomplishments are evident in new merchants — like 
Pawnee BUTs Indian Trading Post — filling buildings around the 
town square that have been vacant for years* Yet there have been 
other setbacks* Miss Lillie*s Tea Room, which in recent years 
has anchored one side of the town’s main thoroughfare, recently 
closed, and no one disputes the fact that many people made the 
trip to Pawnee just for Sharon Samples’s winning smile, fudge 
counter, and eclectic Oklahoma menu* Still, GambiU predicts 
the cheery frontier storefront won’t be empty long. ""Nothing 
stays empty for long in Pawnee,” he explained. "‘Once people 
started coming here to visit, businesses started coming in, too. 
Tourism helped get things going in this town again, and now we 
have even more to offer.” 

No one may be getting rich but most everyone would seem to 
be faring better — if only because they’ve turned off the televi- 
sion to mingle with their fellow man, and their town once again 
looks as charming as in the real Pawnee Bill’s day. The question 
is, is that enough? “A lot of people still aren’t getting anything 
out of this financially,” agreed Brown. “(But) it is helping the 
town. I know the stores are doing a better business... many of the 
people involved really aren’t seeing anything in the way of ben- 
efits, except that the town is doing a little better. So it’ll be in- 
teresting to see how many people really stay involved.” 

For a community still in need of an industry capable of replac- 
ing some of the jobs and income once provided by small farms, 
ranches, and oil, such involvement may — in an economic 
sense— be pivotal. "It’s not so much what these shows or tour- 
ism itself does,” Spears said, “it’s the fact that we get people into 
our town, and they get to see what we’re all about, and maybe 
they’ll decide to come back. That’s why this is so important to 
us. We really feel like we’ve got our future at stake here.” 

What Pawnee has going for it, however, can’t be measured 
simply in higher sales tax revenue. How does one put a price 
tag on having achieved a community esprit de corps? Or on the 
fun to be had on the outdoor stage? “1 don’t know if weVe ever 
gonna be a Branson or anything like that,” Reed said. “To tell 
the truth, I don’t think most of the people who do this really care 
about that. What I think it’s really about, is weVe all got a little 
kid in us. W e love the response we get from the people who come 
to see our shows. Sure, we get tired by the time the last show 
comes around, but deep down, we enjoy it. We’re having a good 
time, and that’s why we do it. That’s what this town and these 
people are really all about. 

“We like to have fun.” 


Lee Wolverton is a free-lance writer who lives in Hugo. His award- 
winning investigative and human-interest articles have appeared 
in Pittsburgh Magazine and the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. This is 
his first story for Oklahoma Today. 

Trick roper Richard Heintrich 
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GETTING THERE 


The Pawnee Bill Museum and Ranch is much like it was at the time 
of Lilik's deiith in 1942 — down to the buffalo herd grazing on the back 
pasture and the furniture in the Lillie home. Located Haifa mile of 
Pawnee on t/S-64, //ic mnsenm i$ opened 10 a.tn. to 5 p.nr Tuesday 
through Saturday, 1-4 p.nc Sunday and Monday, 

Admission is free. (918) 762-2513. 

The Pawnee Bill Wild Show will be 
performed June 29, July 6, July 13, July 20, July 27, 
and August 3. Admission h $7.50 at the gate ($6.50 
in advance), and children twelve years old and 
younger gel in free. (918) 762-2108. 

Pawnee also boasts almost fis many cowboy and 
Indian stores as it did in Pawnee BilVs day: 

^ The Btickskin Pony Pine Art Gallery, 563 
Harrison, carries western art and a large stock of 
prints: hours are 10 ami. to 5 p.m. Monday through 




Saturday (dosed Sundays). (918) 762-2722. 

* C./. Lyon Jewelry Store, 547 6th Street, is HtHv Anvi/ t*f? Biirs Trading 
Post, with goods that warrant the name: feivelry, moccasins, Indian 


doth, dream catchers, and turtle shell rattles. Hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday (dosed Sundays). (918} 762-2335. 

^ Where the Buffalo Roam, 648 Harrison, carries antkiues, art, and 
sterling silver jewelry. Hours are 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday (and most Sunday afternoons). (918) 762-2420. 

For a country breakfast (at cowboy hours), the Grill, 625 

Harrison, is open 5:30 a.m. to 1:50 p.m. Monday through Friday, 5:30 
a.m. to 10:50 a.m. Saturday. (918) 762-2279. Clkk^s Steakhouse, 409 
Harrison, has been sendng steaks in Pawnee since the !950s; hours are 


11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sunday and Monday, 1! a.m. to 9 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday. (918) 762-223 L A relative newcomer on the Pawnee scene is 
Cowboy's Oife dr‘ Bakery, 727 Harrison; it opened last year and already 
has a reputation for fine homemade dnmmon rolls. Hours arc II a.m. 

to 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 8 
a,m. to Span. Saturday. (918) 762- 
2312. 

When it comes time to retire, the 
Pawnee Antique Inn Bed & Breakfast, 
807 7th Street, has six bedrooms (each 
with private bath) outfitted in antiques 
from the i 92Qs and 1 9305 for $49.95 a 
night with continental breakfitst. (918) 
762-3222 or call (800) 848-^33 May 
through December. 
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CLIMB THE BOULDERS OF 


QUARIZ MOUNTAIN 


SLIP A TOE INTO THE 
CLEAR WATERS OF 


BEAVERS BEND 


THEN MOUNT 
A QUARTER HORSE, AHD 
EXPLORE THE CANYON 
COUNTRY OF 
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THIS YIAR GET BACK TO NATURE 



AMID THE NATURAL WONDERS OF 
OUR STATE DARKS. 


There is something that hides in certain places, 

rckictant Xo let you know it is there until you are ready to see it. In south- 
eastern Oklahoma, perhaps, in the deepest of deep-green mountain hol- 
lows where the healing herbs grow* Wherever it is found, whatever it is that 
hides there will put little goosebunips up the back of the incautious. Okla- 
homa houses fifty-six state parks, and a common misperception is that men 
and governments built them so Oklahomans and guests from out of state 
would have places to go. 

In most cases, this is not the way of it. 

Oklahoma did not create its slate parks. The state merely found out about 
them, cleaned them up, and then built accommodations tor folks who need 
more than a sleeping bag under the stars. “Ninety-five percent of state parks 
are not in the city,’' said Bruce Divis, park manager at Quartz Mountain 
State Park. “Why are they not in the city? They^ were put in areas that al- 
ready were natural wonders, had a uniqueness to them. There was a natu- 
ral draw'. The natural draw of what is here is the reason the state park is 
here,” Adds Beavers Bend State Park manager Terry Walker, “The reason 
people come here is the natural beauty. We provide the amenities.” And so 
it is that most of Oklahomans state parks are natural wonders and have been 
since preh i story, just as they have been tourist attractions to whomever hap- 
pened to be in the riglit place to know about them at any particular time^ — 
be he or she, bandit, panhandler, oil tycoon, or mother of three. 

The foundation for the system of parLs as we know it today began in the 
1930s when the National Park Service announced plans to provide funds 
for developing state parks across the United States* President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt already had created the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
help America recover from the Great Depression* The CCC hired unem- 
ployed single men between the ages of eighteen and twenty -five to perform 
public conservation work in return for housing, food, medicaJ and dental 
care, education, and thirty dollars a month (twenty- five of which returned 
home so Mom and Dad and the kids left behind could eat). 

Oklahoma jumped headlong into the race for parks, and CCC members 
laid the first logs and stone and hammered up the first rough-cut lumber 
for all of the state’s original eight parks: Roman Nose, near Watongat Bea- 
vers Bend, north of Broken Bow; Boiling Springs, cast of Woodward; Lake 
Murray, south of Ardmore; Osage Hills, west of Barliesville; Quartz Moun- 
tain, north of AJtiis; Robbers Cave, north of Wilburton; and Spavinaw on 
Lake Spavinaw. 

With rare foresight — ^and government economy — the engineers and ar- 
chitects were instructed to use natural materials native to die area of each 
individual state park. And so it is that the best of Oklahoma’s parks seem 
almost to have grown from the countiyside, arc almost as much a part of 
nature as whatever it is that makes them so special* What follows are three 
of the places where that special pull is at its strongest* 

It is there. 

As it has been forever* 

Waiting for you to see. 


ieftt Bettvers Bend Staie Park 


DAVID FITZGERALD 




OUARTZ NOUNWN 

The Artist's Retreat 

Dante said it. Somewhere. ""Nature is the art of God.” Far out on the dry plains of southwestern Okla- 
homa — so far out it once was caUed Texas — a rose-colored mountain of granite heaves up suddenly 
from flat, workaday fields of cotton, wheat, cattle, and little grasshopper rigs sucking at the oil and gas 
beneath them. “There is,” said Bruce Divis, park manager at Quartz Mountain, “a uniqueness in driv- 
ing on the plains, and all of a sudden — thirty miles away — you see these mountains up here. It"s almost 


as if you are going to an oasis. And then when you 
get here, I donT think you are in the least bit dis- 
appointed with what you find ” 

It is a magnificent mountain. Light changes like 
moods on its face. Subtleties of pale desert pastels 
slink through boulders that cobble its sides. Time 
and the elements have pried the boulders loose and 
set them just so amid mini -gardens tended by the 
wind that brings in the desert dust and the rain that 
captures it and turns it into soil. Ever tinier trees 
grow from ever tinier cracks until finaily a lonely 
stunted oak sits akimbo at the top. Begging to be 
sat under. And in the early morning, red-tinged 
cotton clouds ride in on the breeze, carrying fresh 
makeup for the mountain. White-tailed deer romp 
like new calves in the deep grass just off the high- 
way. 

The mountain is Di vis’s oasis. Has been since 
first he saw the Wkhitas rub their rocky backs 
against the low clouds a decade ago. Park manager 
now of Quartz Mountain Resort Park, he is a Chi- 
cago kid who only came to Oklahoma to go to 
college. “I fell in love with the people, got my de- 
gree, and decided to stay. I lived in T ulsa, Waurtka, 
the Panhandle, a little town called Hardesty. I was 
with the federal government then. A park ranger.” 
And then he applied for a job with the State of 
Oklahoma. was doing all my interviewing in 
Oklahoma City,” he said, “and I decided I had bet- 
ter come down and look this place over.” 

He never expected to find this. Every corner of 
Oklahoma has its own unique ecological environ- 
ment, but here? Solid granite. A mountain of gran- 
ite. That is what it is. The jewel of southwest Okla- 
homa. And in a state known for its friendliness, “I 
truly believe the people of southwestern Okla- 

Yeliow “Tick seed** wildftowers in May at 
Quartz Mountain 


homa,” confided Divis, “are the most genuinely 
friendly, outgoing, willing- to- help individuals of 
all.” 

His favorite time of year in the park is autumn, 
when the crowds of summer disappear. “To come 
and really experience what we have here,” Divis 
said, “you have to come during the spring and fall 
and winter. The type of individuals you get then 
do not have to be occupied by different activities. 
They come for what is naturally here.” Such visi- 
tors donT mind that the main lodge burnt to the 
ground a little more than a year ago, leaving only 
cabins, a wing of hotel rooms, and plenty of spots 
to throw a sleeping bag. 

Atop the far ridge, we spot a tiny silhouetted stick 
man. Walking, Stopping, Looking. “And that,” 
said Divis, “we approve of one hundred percent. 
We only have one marked trail — New Horizon, 
because it is a somewhat difficult trail, and it’s not 
real well-marked. We pretty much encourage 
people to blaze their own trail up there. Hiking the 
rocks, climbing around on the rocks. When you 
climb to the peak up there — -you don't even have 
to go to the peak — it makes you...” He groped for 
words. Shrugged. “It draws,” he said, “that what- 
ever- it-is out of you.” 

Quartz Mountain. So called for the spackles of 
quartz that accent the monument -quality stone of 
which it is made, it is the westernmost peak of the 
Wichita Mountains, a sixty^mile chain of ancient 
humps that extends from north of Altus to near 
Lawton. Oklahoma's historic North Fork of the 
Red River wanders around its base and gangs up 
behind a granite dam to form a lake that makes 
islands of its foothills. “We have a tendency to 
think all of western Oklahoma is without forest like 
we associate with northeast Oklahoma and south- 
east Oklahoma,” Divis said. But here, water from 
Lake Altus- Lugert nurtures an unexpected forest 


lil 



New Horizon hiking trail 


Quarti Mountain 
Is one of those 
special places 
that exceeded 
the abilities of 
everybody 
Involved. 
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R E UNOSEY 



Quartz Mountain is the wesiernmost edge of the Wichita MoutUains. 




CCC workers used rusik desigtts 
such as these building 
Oklahoitia*sfirst state parks. 


of soapberry, cottonwood, and elm* Honey mes- 
quite and blue sage huddle into thickets* Texas 
live oaks and Oklahoma post oaks quarrel for the 
larger patches of soil as the mountain dries out 
and begins its climb, "It is a unique micro-envi- 
ronment,” Divis said* Plants and creatures from 
the east meet plants and creatures from the west 
here, and dry land cacti blend without lines into 
wet bottom land foliage. 

I f Dante was right, God put up the twenty thou- 
sand-foot mountain about five hundred million 
years ago, and hcis since sponged away the non- 
essentials, leaving about fifteen hundred feet of 
rose-colored, sun -washed granite. Man got in- 
volved late in the 1920s and built a dam at its foot 
to provide water for the City of Altus* In the De- 
pression days of the 1930s, the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps built the first buildings, landscaped, 
and built roads to tie it all together, A very bright 
man named W*C* Austin then convinced the fed- 
eral government that if the dam were improved 


and made bigger, the resulting water would in- 
crease the growth of cotton and thus help thwart 
the Depression* When World War II eclipsed the 
Depression in the federal mind, Austin convinced 
the same people the same dam would increase 
production of cotton and help to win the war* 
The dam, lake, and the ground around it thus 
is ovkmed by the Federal Bureau of Reclamation. 
The park is leased to the state, and the hand-cut 
and angled rose-granite dam is so unusual it is on 
the National Register of Architecturally Signifi- 
cant Dams* Quartz Mountain it would seem is 
one of those special places that exceeded the abili- 
ties of everybody involved, except, perhaps, the 
original artist* “It is,” says Kathi Edsall, recre- 
ational director, “very conducive to the artistic 
nature. You just sit here and admire the beauty, 
and if you werenT artistic to begin with, you are 
going to start looking for a way to capture that 
feeling. The whole area is so beautiful it encour- 
ages people to want to get out and do things.” 
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Maybe because of this, Quartz Mountain is the 
home for Oklahoma's official school of the arts, 
the Oklahoma Arts Institute, which each June 
brings 225 young artists (chosen through state- 
wide auditions in acting, choral music, dance, 
drawing, photography, writing, and orchestral 
music) to Quartz Mountain to study with re- 
nowned professionals. In September and Octo- 
ber, adults converge on site for weekend work- 
shops in choral music, photography, theater, vi- 
sual arts, and writing. When the fire demolished 
the OAl headquarters at Quartz, big, circus-like 
tents were brought in, adding a Fellintesque air 
to the gatherings. 

Whatever it is that is special about Quartz 
Mountain, it would seem, was un scorched by the 
fire. 

It is sweet and sour country. Old Greer County, 
Texas. Harsh as prickly pear cacti, delicate as the 
wildflowers growing through them. Indian coun- 
try, Custer's killing fields. The land of Louis 


L'Amour and Zane Gray and the painter of Indi- 
ans, George Gatlin, Artists pursue their rock reds 
and lichen yellows among the boulders with the 
same blood lust others show in the hunt for 
white-tailed deer, mourning dove, the deadly dia- 
mondback rattlesnake. Plains Indians have for- 
ever retreated to these mountains in winter be- 
cause they offer shelter from the north wind, and 
the huge red boulders absorb the heat of the mid- 
day sun and dispense it back slowly through a 
long winter night. The rocks seem to hold some- 
thing of it as they do the heat, releasing it slowly 
to those who want it. 

It makes an artist want to hike and a hiker to 
paint, and a fissherman far down on Altus-Lugert 
Lake to lean back in bis boat and watch the moods 
change on the face of the mountain. Somewhere 
on the side of the red mountain, there is a secret 
garden. Known only to you. It is roughly the size 
of a room. Sparely designed. Impeccable in taste. 
Touched only by the hand of nature. Its pool is 
sculpted into the top of a flat granite boulder as 
big as a house. The water in it is sky blue, wading 
deep. Heated by the sun to perfection. To the 
near side is a rock rounded for sitting, placed just 
so by eternities of time and circumstance in a 
delicate footrest of mosses. When you wander 
near it, a door doses softly behind you, and you 
are alone in a place hidden by height and brush 
and boulders from all who would not appreciate 
it. The sheer drop where the wall would be adds 
an exhilaration unavailable elsewhere. It is a magi- 
cal mini-world from %vhich to see things not vis- 
ible elsewhere. Hear things, perhaps, not yet spo- 
ken. Distant scream of a hunting eagle? Voices 
maybe, rising from the snug cove where the 
Kiowa and Comanche hid from the north wind 
and the killing of Custer, Smells of wood smoke. 
Blue sage. 

The garden is located right there where you get 
lost from the New Horizon Trail. The only way 
you can miss it is to set out to find it. You will 
know when you are there because you will see 
things, perhaps, that may not be there. You will 
hear something you haven't heard before. You 
never forget a place where you saw something or 
felt something for the first time. Here, the tw'o 
came together. 

It was a buzzard, high in a cleansing sky filled 
with distance and pink morning clouds, balanc- 
ing with ballet grace atop a breeze that swooped 
over the mountain, watching its own shadow 
scamper through the rose-colored boulders be- 
low like a cougar on attack. That is the way it was, 
at least, on one day when the mountains called to 
me, and I answered. 



Til 


GETTING THERE 

Quartz Moimtain Resort Park 
earned its title by dint of having a 
lodge and a 4y500-acre park that 
surrounds Like Altus-Lugert w/f/j 
fony-nine miles of shorehnet a golf 
course and pro shop, ft shing, boatings 
water-skiing group camps, childreirs 
playgrounds, paddle boats, canoes, 
and miniature golf 

A $6,9 million retmstr action 
program will replace the lodge that 
was lost to fire in February 1995 and 
add 100 guest rooms; also in the 
park's future: a pcifonniiig arts 
center (including a 750-seat music 
hail). For now, the dining room is 
housed in a temporary' metal 
bniiding on what were the tennis 
courts, and visitors overnight in the 
resort's 14 cahinsy lodge rooms (they 
escaped the fire), or the park's well- 
outfitted campsites. 

On the third Saturday of May, 
park naturalists celebrate Wildflower 
Day with identification and 
photography hikes, as well as 
programs on identifying wild edibles, 
drying and preserving wild edibles, 
and planting wildlhwers. 

The park is located 1 7 miles north 
of Alt us (pop. 21,910) orj SH-4^, 
f405) 56J-2424. 
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BEAVERS BEND 

Land of the Mountain Men 


Peep in the heart of old Choctaw Indian Nation in southeastern Oklahoma, there is a forest still 


filled with black gum and hickory and oak and pine and huckleberries and blackberries and wild 
American ginseng and old ways of looking at things. Its roads and trails twist and turn like a happy 


man walking through vertigo-green back mountain hollows that bomb-burst into bright color in 



It It part of tho 
oldast and larpast 
Pina forait In tha 
Amarlcan South. 


fall and leprechaun green in spring. Past sparkling springs in ankle-high moss. Woods so deep 


that black bear still will put you up a tree if you 
misbehave, and mountain lions will scream you 
off the mountain on which they have hidden 
their young. Such a place that even the oldest 
and fiercest American Indians hesitated to claim 
it as their own. It was “stay-over ground.” Pro- 
viding herbs and fish and meat for all. Belong- 
ing to no man. 

Oklahoma’s Ouachita National Forest pre- 
serves much of the flora, fauna, and feelings of 
those primitive woods. It is part of the oldest 
and largest such forest in the American South, a 
natural wonder filled with trails open to any man 
to walk as free and as far as he will. A sanctuary 
for a way of living and thinking that is near ex- 
tinction. “God put everything here that anybody 
ever needed,” said an old mountain woman, 
nearly eighty and in her own words, “dried to a 
crackling.” “And it stayed that way until people 
got so they weren’t satisfied with it,” she added. 

Beavers Bend Resort Park is 3,500 acres of sto- 
ried old Choctaw Nation hills and hollows that 
lie alongside the Mountain Fork River and the 
blue, island-studded mountain lake that was 
created when it was dammed. In the park is 
some of the best of the forest’s past, present, and 
future. 

A nature center, built under President 
Roosevelt’s CCC program in the 1930s, with 
beams thick as a man’s chest still prepares visi- 
tors for what they will find in the forest. A hun- 
dred-year-old cabin has been brought in from 
the deep woods. And rising like a mansion from 
a remote ridge overlooking Stephens Gap is an 
ultra-modern luxury lodge for which reserva- 
tions are being accepted beginning May 1. Then 
and now. Best of both. 

But at Beavers Bend, even those things are 
extras. “The reason people come here is the 


natural beauty,” said resort manager Terry 
Walker. “We provide the amenities. The lodge 
itself is comparable, say, to the Hilton in Okla- 
homa City until you open the drapes. Then 
watch out. It is a view I cannot describe from 
all forty rooms. We will not even be putting 
pictures on the walls because they are not nec- 
essary. 

“And,” he added, “Cedar Creek golf course is 
a part of that beauty...We are building a green 
out in the lake. It is actually on a peninsula, but 
it looks like an island. And you’ve got to be a 
golfer to get out there. It is going to be the pret- 
tiest golf course in the state.” (Which, if the truth 
be known, it always had been.) 

There is an irony in Beavers Bend, however. 
Although it is generally considered Oklahoma’s 
premier resort park, it is among the least known 
among Oklahomans. But it is no secret in Texas. 
Layer after layer of blue-green, east-west run- 
ning mountains insulate southern LeFlore and 
McCurtain counties from Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, and other points north. But they provide 
the first major change in landscape and attitude 
for the city-bound of Dallas- Fort Worth. On a 
pretty weekend in spring, seventy percent of the 
cars parked under the huge oaks and sweet gum 
trees carry license plates from Texas. Oklaho- 
mans wanting to stay at Beavers Bend plan their 
trips early. “When everybody wants to take their 
turn at Beavers Bend,” said Walker, “there are 
not enough rooms in the county to house them. 
On weekends, everything in Broken Bow and 
Idabel is taken.” Workers at the registration desk 
at Beavers Bend are armed with lists of every 
available room within driving distance of the 
park with a rating on their livability. They steer 

Cypress in the Mountiiin Fork River 
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David Boren Traii Beavers Bead State Park 


late^coming vacationers there. 

And what it is that brings people back to Bea- 
vers Bend is something more than the sum to- 
tal of the amenities and entertainments offered 
here. Even the channels and coves beneath the 
clear water of Broken Bow Lake are as storied 
as the hills that survived the dam. ''Right over 
there*'* the old mountain woman will tell you* 
'"that thing that looks to you like an island is the 
top of a mountain. My home was on it. It is 
forty- five feet down now. Just right out there. 
Forty-five feet down.” 


And she will tel] you a beautiful story of a town 
and of a way of life that now lives only in legend 
and in an old church and graveyard that was 
moved over onto the U.S, 259 highway, 
Hochatown originally was a settlement of about 
twelve Choctaw Indian families who gathered 
there shortly after the federal government 
moved the tribe up the Trail of Tears and gave 
them this land to be theirs forever. And because 
of the roughness of the mountains and the river 
and its flooding* they had to learn to be their own 
doctors and their own welfare system and their 
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own police* Peaceful whites 
wandered in and joined 
them there and took their 
ways. And together, they 
developed a culture, and 
their descendants — ^flushed 
out of the mountains by the 
water— no w people much of 
this country. And there is a 
special quality about them 
that keeps them together like 
survivors of a tragedy. “Time 
was,” the old woman said 
softly, “you could get a living 
out of the woods. You could 
live for weeks without anything from anywhere 
else. You had more than you could eat and you 
had stuff left to sell. It wasnT worth the struggle 
of trying to get a public job and fight over it when 
we had everything that we needed. And if any- 
body in the community got in trouble, every- 
body took a hand in it. I remember there was a 
crippled man with a big family up there. His 
crop came right along with everybody else*s. 
Every day, somebody would leave their own 
fields and go take care of his and take food for 
the family. The next day, they would work their 
own land and let somebody else do it. That went 
on for two years before he finally died.” 

There is something, however, that history re- 
members that the old woman does not like to 
talk about. Hochatown was reputed to have the 
world^s best moonshiners. Legend has it that it 
had so many stills they had to blow a whistle for 
changing of shifts. Because of its sipping qual- 
ity, Hochatown white lightning took New York 
City by storm during Proh ibition. But Hochatown 
exiles will assure you the moonshiners and boot- 
leggers would foot-race the preachers to try to 
help when someone got in trouble. The old 
woman recalls her father at the end of a day, sit- 
ting in quiet contentment with his feet up on the 
boards to the hog pen, a basket of corn at his 
side. He would pick up an ear, shuck it, and 
throw it to a hog. Then he would watch the hog 
eat it. Think about wintertime and bacon and 
sausage and grease gravy. Smoked hams hang- 
ing in the smokehouse. And in doing this thing, 
he would watch the sun go down and give, in his 
own way, his thanks for all that he had been 
blessed with. 

But stories also survive of great walls of wa- 
ter rolling down the river from flash flooding 
back in the mountains. And growing talk of the 
need for progress and electricity and recreation 
and such. Broken Bow Dam was completed in 


the late 1960s, and stories 
have it that some of those 
old hill people walked 
away from their houses 
just as the water neared the 
foundations. “Hochatown 
is gone,” the old woman 
said, “and Til always regret 
it.” 

But, what it was that 
made Hochatown special 
was not washed by the wa- 
ter out of these hills. Even 
the story of the construc- 
tion of the new luxury 
lodge bound together the old things and the new. 
When the state announced that it had run out 
of money and could not build a lodge of the 
quality promised, the people of these hills 
stepped in. Merchants contributed materials or 
sold them to contractors at cut rates; individu- 
als, groups, and industries made cash contribu- 
tions. Meetings were held all over the county. 
And finally, the people of these hills— working 
together for the common good — got their 
luxury lodge. 

And so it is when all the feverish activity is 
done and everything falls quiet that Beavers 
Bend Resort Park reverts suddenly to old forest 
and comes into its own. It is a feeling that comes 
down the hollows and alongside the ridges. 
Standing in a high, lonely place, watching a 
tricky mountain wind skitter oak leaves off the 
ridge and then whip playfully down to brush its 
skirt tails across the face of the lake. Watching 
the river finally shrug free of the lake, the rental 
canoes, paddle boats, and swimming beaches 
and resume its power and dignity, washing 
against the knobby knees of cypress. Breathing 
white steam at dawn. Turning up roots for a 
wild hog left over from the old days, working 
along the bank, instructing her young how to 
live free. 

And standing quietly at the end of a day 
watching the brown-grays of the river’s high 
rock cliffs take on unnameable colors. Seeing the 
sky replicate itself in the water, freeing the 
mountains to float, great rounded islands with 
timber on their bellies. 

Warm lights from a riverside camp. Subdued 
laughter of a happy child. Reflection of a dis- 
tant flame dancing on dark, slow-moving water. 

And nothing, you know, is really gone from 
these hills. 

Stay-over ground. Belonging to no man. 

Free for any man to walk. 


*Tlme was you 
could get a 
good living 
out of the 
woods/ 

-oltl moufitain 



GETTING THERE 

Bciivcrs Bend offers 47 cabms 
located in groves of towering pines or 
overlooking the tumhUng Mounhiin 
Fork River. FmcH cabin sleeps two to 
six people ( basic housekeeping 
atensils are inchided: televisions are 
not). Some of the cabins are CCC 
originals built in the 1930s wit/i stone 
fireplaces. 

The Beavers Bend Heritage Center 
is filled with artifacts and dioramas 
that trace the story of the forest back 
1 30 million yea rs or so. Good bass 
fishing is avaikble on the 14,000-acre 
lake that is so dear from its mountain 
feeder streams that scuba dmng also 
is a favorite pastime here. And on the 
Mountain Fork Rh'er below the dam, 
fishermen try year-round to land 
brown and rainbow trout on one of 
the prettiest stretches of wokT in the 
country. 

The park abo offers miniature golf 
tennis, jet skiing, bumper boat rides, 
and partydmrge rentals. A miniature 
train delves deep into the woods, and 
guided horseback trail rides probe 
even deeper. A 24 -mile hiking trail 
challettges serious hikers, yet ids 
hrokeri into legs to accommodate 
those more intaested in a stroll in the 
woods. 

Camping areas range from 
primitive to modern, including 
dectric, wateCt seweTj and a nearby 
bathhoiise and dump station for RVs. 
The park restaurant (recently 
remodeled with a Umi-of-the- 
century, antkjue-filled decor) offers 
river- front dining indoors or from a 
co\*ered deck with sweeping vitnvs of 
the rfvtT. Visitors can choose from 
astronomy ou tings to water sports to 
winter eagle watches. Canoe floats 
ore offered on still water or fast And 
landlocked as the park may be, 
swimniingoff sandy beaches is still 
available. 

The park is located north of 
Broken How (pop. off US-259 
on US-259A, {405} 494-6300. 
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ROMAN NOSE 

CANYON COUNTRY 


Many years ago, a family of Southern Cheyenne Indians wandered into a wonderful, multi-col- 
ored canyon at the edge of the Western Red Prairie. They found warmth in winter. Medicine of 
the gnarled eastern cedar. And a canyon alive with sounds of running water. Life suddenly was 
soft to the touch under trees so big the children could not touch fingers around them. From that 
time on, the old Cheyenne patriarch Shotnose took his family often to the healing canyon for the 


wood and the water and the peace that was there. 

When whites broke up the prairie and the 
Indian world disappeared^ old Shotiiose's son — 
Hooked Nose — tried to live the new way. He 
took the name Henry Caruthers Roman Nose, 
studied tinsmi thing, and tried to live white. But 
he could not do it. It defeated him. Broke him. 
Left him with no world. Then he remembered 
the canyon. He took his family there, A wonder- 
land sunk into a warp in time. He put his tipi on 
the little knoll below the biggest of the three 
springs of perpetually running water. And he 
lived there as a Cheyenne Indian peace chief for 
as long as he could. It was easy there to show 
even the whites that nature was sacred. 

South out of Okeene in near northwestern 
Oklahoma, the sky-to-sky flat lands of the great 
western prairie begin to break up into rugged red 
dirt country. Bluffs. Baby mesas. "And all of a 
sudden you drop into a valley, and here it is,” 
said David Schickedanz. Roman Nosers canyon, 
wrapped in walls of red shale and capped with 
ledges of silvery white gypsum. “If it wasnT for 
the first building (and a thirteen -foot -high con- 
crete sculpture in his honor), old Roman Nose 
could get awful close without realizing there is 
a state park here now.” 

That which has always been special to the can- 
yon remains. It is warm in winter. Springs still 
flow more than a million gallons of water a day. 
Old Roman Noses's favorite eastern cedar medi- 
cine tree still is fenced off from harm. Unshod 
pony hooves still strike muted sounds from the 
rocks on old Roman Noses’s trails. “This is 
heaven,” said Park Ranger Schickedanz, an ex- 
cop from Oklahoma City who found in the can- 
yon his own haven from a different age of civili- 

Rotitan Nose auiyotis 


zation. Roman Nose sits within an hour and fif- 
teen minutes or so of Oklahoma City, but it is a 
quiet park guarded by a park ranger who brakes 
for tarantulas crossing the road and the occa- 
sional flock of wild turkeys. The noisy crowd 
doesn’t find anything here to attract them. 

What it is that is so attractive about Roman 
Nose Resort and Park is hidden somewhere back 
in the deep mini-forest that cloaks its upper 
ends. Everywhere is the sound of spring water 
roaring, seeping and trickling up from the earth. 
Dark, somber greens of cedar interlace with 
trembling white undersides of cottonwood 
leaves, burr oak, and black walnut. And a jay on 
guard at the biggest spring comes shrieking out 
of the forest at those who disrupt the oldness of 
the place. 

And it flows from there with the million gal- 
lons of spring water the earth gives up daily, 
washing the campsites with its dear mystery, 
forming Bitter Creek, which runs throughout 
the canyon, growing as it goes, until it empties 
into Lake Boecher. From Lake Boecher, ihe 
water disappears again down into the earth and 
emerges through a mysterious and unexplored 
underground cavern into Lake Watonga. 

The “beautiful park,” as it was called before it 
was officially named was originally built by Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps company 28 19 in the 
mid-thirties, adding, as one put it, “a silver lin- 
ing to the Great Depression.” But as it often is 
wtlh nature’s little masterpieces, the canyon it- 
self is the biggest attraction. Located so dose to 
Oklahoma City, it is a sudden sunken retreat 
from urbanity. As park ranger, Schickedanz 
does his best to keep it that way. “1 have my RV 
campers and tent campers who come out on a 
regular basis. It is so quiet that when they go 
home, they don’t tell their friends where theyVe 



Trail rides take mitors deep into 


canyon country. 

Cverywli«rc U 
the NouiMi or 
spring water 
roaring, seeping, 
and trickling up 
from the earth. 
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Picnic iheherSt n>ellSt ntui 
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CCC used native stone and 
timber to build thetn. 



Roman Nose is fdicd with natural springs that feed area lakes^ 


been, and it keeps it kind of quiet that way, and 
we don't have a large increase of people. And 
that has helped. Not meaning that there is any- 
thing to hide; they just don't want it crowded. 

“A couple of years ago when we had heavy 
rains in Oklahoma and some of the other parks 
Hooded out, we had a lot of people here who 
had never been here betore. They fell in love 
with the place. Said they didn't realize Roman 
Nose was such as it is. Since we don't have any 
swimming in the lake, and things of that nature, 
we don't have the keg parties — college age and 
late high school — coming out and having a big 
bonfire and that kind of stuff. They know that 
after a certain time at night if they are out here 
driving in the park, they run the risk of being 
stopped, r tell them they'll see a whole lot more 


if they come back in the daytime. Eleven 
o'clock is the start of quiet hours. There's just 
nothing out here to party with, 

“This park is predominantly retired senior 
citizens who camp in the RV areas, young mar- 
ried people with kids who do the tent camping. 
The ones in between stay at the lodge [it has 
forty-seven rooms and all the creature com- 
forts). We've got thirty-nine regular tent sites. 
We do have an overflow area, but it is real 
primitive. There is no table or charcoaler or 
anything like that. But we've got space for ev- 
erybody.” 

The first white man to sense something spe- 
cial about old Roman Nose's canyon was RB. 
Cronkhite. In 1906, his dad moved the family 
into a home that overlooked the canyon. Young 
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Cronkhite grew up there, playing with the In- 
dian kids whose families peopled the canyon. 
In time, his father. Will Cronkhite, bought the 
canyon. Many years later, when the young 

The first white man to 
sense something 
special about Roman 
Nose's canyon was 
J.B. Cronkhite. 


Cronkhite acquired the family ranch, he joined 
with his brother to turn the canyon into Big 
Springs Resort. They dammed Bitter Creek 
into the finest lake then in western Oklahoma 
and stocked it with bass, bream, crappie, and 
perch. J.B. built a cabin on the north Prairie. 
His son returned. Put his last tipi on the knoll 
below the largest of the three springs. “We try 
not to let anybody camp back in there,” said 
Schickedanz. 

And so it remains as it has always been. All 
you hear is running water. All you see are deep 
greens and bright reds and the silver of gypsum. 
An old wonderland sunk in a warp of time. 
And the big jay still shrieks out of the dark 
woods to challenge any disruption of the pro- 
found oldness that is here. 



GETTING THERE 

Roman Nose is Oklahomans 
smallest park with a state lodge. 
Within its 540 acres lie two good 
fishing lakes, the lodge, a rugged 
nine-hole golf course on which no 
flag can be seen from a tee, and a 
riding stable that offers trail rides 
on mustangs and quarter horses 
just in from the wild and trained so 
that they are safe on the trails 
(stable manager Mark Farris is a 
cavalry re-enactor summoned 
frequently to make movies). A 
three-hour prairie ride includes a 
campfire steak dinner. To the 
regular retnuda has been added five 
wild mustangs obtained from the 
interior department (now well- 
broken to trail riding). And for 
those who prefer to bring their own 
horses, corrals are provided for a 
$3-a-day fee. 

The park also has tennis, canoes, 
paddle boats, miniature golf a 
swimming pool, and hiking trails. 

In addition to the lodge, duplex 
cabins and tipi rentals are 
available; for larger groups, a group 
camp offers ten cabins (each can 
accommodate sixteen). 

At the cedar-log General Store, 
Bob and Sherri Cato specialize in 
onion-grilled cheeseburgers, catfish 
dinners, smoked ribs, and hand-cut 
French fries served inside or on an 
open-air screened serving area. ( It 
opens the second week in March.) 

The nearby lakes are filled with 
crappie, bass, channel cat (last 
summer, a fisherman reeled in a 
twelve- pound flathead). Lake 
Watonga is stocked with trout the 
last week in October (some 22,000 
rainbow trout go into the lake by 
season*s end). Trout season runs 
November I through March. 

The park is located seven miles 
outside of Watonga (pop. 3,408) 
on SH-8A, (405) 623-4215. 


March 1996 
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As THE Mother Road turns seventy, a new 

MUSEUM CELEBRATES THE HISTORY OF THE 
ROAD AND ITS FUTURE. 

E ver since i was a lhtle boy, i have believed in ghosts and 

trusted in angels. Nothing has changed. We continue to have frequent vis- 
its, especially along the well-worn shoulders of Route 66 in Oklahoma — for seven 
decades a path for Dust Bowl migrants, GIs, vacationers, bandits, and dreamers. 
Growing up in the 1940s and the 1950s where I did — about as far as Stan Musial 
could throw a hard ball off a stretch of vintage Route 66 — I recollect the silent men 
with empty eyes who occasionally appeared at my family’s home. They showed up 
at the back door — sometimes in pairs, but mostly one at a time — looking to do a 
little work in exchange for something to eat. 

No one used the term “homeless” back then. It was not in the national vocabu- 
lary. These fellows were known as tramps. That is what they called themselves. 
They usually wore remnants of past lives — sometimes an old uniform jacket, scuffed 
combat boots, or a military tattoo. My folks said probably some of them had been 
in the war that ended about the time 1 was born. A few resembled hobos from the 
years of the Great Depression, when jobs and rain water were as scarce as hope. 

By Michael Wallis 
Photographs by David Crenshaw 
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The tramps would softly knock at 
our door, and when my mother 
asked what they wanted^ they doffed 
their caps or nodded their heads in 
respect. They said they were willing 
to give her some honest labor for a 
bit of grub* There were weeds to 
pulh bushes to trim, and leaves to 
rake* My mother always found 
something that needed to be done* 

When the chores were completed, 
the tramp washed his hands and face 
at the spigot, and my mother gave 
him a meal. She put out a plate of 
sandwiches, leftover stew, or a bowl 
of bean soup and a slab of cornbread* 

There was plenty of coffee and ice 
water and some cake or pie and a piece of fruit* 

The man would take the plate of food and sit under the trees 
on the hillside covered with honeysuckle* My mother and I 
watched from the kitchen window as he ate, and we would make 
up tales about the tramp and who he was and where he had been 
and where he was going* We created our own version of his life* 
This was one of the ways I came to learn the art of storytelling* 
When the man had his fill, he would give my mother the dirty 
dishes and thank her. Then he headed back to the highway to stick 
his thumb in the air and find a ride going his way* And as that 
tramp walked out of our lives, my mother would always tell me 
the same thing. I could count on it She had lived through the 
hard times and the war and managed to raise a family* She would 
stand there at the kitchen sink washing the plates and silverware, 
and she would say to me, “Son, never ever turn anyone away from 
the door if they come looking for help* You never know, they just 
may be an angel — an angel in disguise.” Those were the truest 
words my mother ever told me* Her advice serves me well today 
as a man with a half century of living behind me* 1 remain com- 
fortable in the presence of spirits and continue lo seek the com- 
pany of God^s messengers. Plenty of both still can be found in 
Oklahoma along Route 66 — that venerable ribbon of varicose 
asphalt and veined concrete that winds through the state from 
Quapaw just below the Kansas line all the way past Texola out in 
the wide open lands on the Oklahoma-Texas border* 

I realize now that without Oklahoma there would be no Mother 
Road, Oklahoma truly is the heart and the soul of Route 66 coun- 
try. From this land came the men and women responsible for the 
creation of Route 66 in 1 926 as well as those who helped shine the 


road's image through succeeding de- 
cades — Cyrus Avery, Lon Scolt, Andy 
Payne, Dorothea Lange, Woody 
Guthrie, Jack and Gladys Cutberth, Will 
Rogers* Like those before me, 1 know 
that in Oklahoma the old highway — the 
free road — remains the best way for a 
traveler to go, bar none* As 1 once wrote, 
“Nowhere is Route 66 more at home 
than in Oklahoma, where the pavement 
follows the contours of the land as 
though it had always been there* In 
Oklahoma the West and East collide on 
Route 66, and the state becomes the 
crossroads for America’s Main Street*” 
It has been years now since I wrote 
those sentences contained in my first 
book about Route 66, I have written many more books and sto- 
ries since, a few about the old h igliway and some not* I have helped 
produce video journeys down the road, and along with my wife 
and creative partner, Suzanne Fitzgerald Wallis, 1 have led tours 
up and down the length of Route 66 for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the National Trust for Historic Preservation, and the Uni- 
versity Center at Tulsa. When my Route 66 book first appeared 
in bookstores in 1990, reporters and others often asked me if I 
was surprised by the publicity being showered on the old road. I 
told them I wasn't surprised. I knew a good many people real- 
ized Route 66 had never died, that life was still being lived on its 
shoulders and curves* I knew more than eighty-five percent of 
Route 66 still exists — through eight states, three time zones, and 
across more than 2,400 miles of countryside, to this very day link- 
ing Lake Michigan at Chicago to Santa Monica on the bluffs over- 
looking the roaring Pacific* 

In 1 992, after we marked the 66th anniversary of the highway's 
birth with speeches, parties, and ceremonies, the naysayers pre- 
dicted any lingering interest in the old highway would soon fade 
away* Suzanne and I knew they were dead wrong. We felt the 
Route 66 revival movement was only just getting started* ft ap- 
pears we were correct. The old road is stronger than ever. As the 
old blue whale near Catoosa, Totem Pole Park near Foyil, and the 
round bam near Arcadia are (or have been) restored, as trading 
posts reopen, and small tovms and cities resurrect their historic 
downtowns, more people return to the liigliway on voyages of dis- 
covery, and the fascination with Route 66 increases throughout 
our state, our nation, and the rest of the world. 

It has reached a point that when folks ask me about aQ the at- 




The Wailises* Tulsa home 



Lodging in Clinton 



Entering the museum 



Curator Debhie Michalke 
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"terition being focused on Route 66, 1 have to admit that perhaps I 
am a little surprised* Even this old road warrior could not foresee 
how large the Route 66 movement would grow, I am proud of 
what the old road has become — a viable alternative to the homog- 
enized super slabs of concrete that whisk Americans across the 
country at ever faster speeds — and of the quality of life that it 
promises those who dare to slow down their living. 

That is why in 1993 Suzanne and I jumped at the Oklahoma 
Historical Society’s offer to help create an Oklahoma Route 66 
Museum. We had long visualized such a monument to the 
Mother Road and the people of the highway* And though Route 
66 remains an American icon, we knew it was appropriate that 
the museum reside in Oklahoma, for Oklahoma not only played 
a critical role in the highway’s birth and history but boasts more 
miles (almost four hundred) of old road than any other state. The 
making of the museum began as all American projects seem des- 


tined to start: with a meeting* At that gathering, we met our fel- 
low dreamers — architect Rand Elliott of Oklahoma City, OHS 
deputy executive director Bob Blackburn, OHS director of mu- 
seums Kathy Dickson, and OHS Route 66 project director Sandra 
Stratton. We would come to know each other weU in the months 
to come, as we brainstormed, argued options over countless tele- 
phone conferences, and exchanged faxes, memos, and letters. We 
were creating the first state museum devoted to a highway, a high- 
way critical to our nation’s development and very possibly the 
most famous road in the world. The responsibility was great* 
Almost immediately, there were decisions to be made* A Route 
66 museum could have found a good home in any number of farm 
and ranch towns that line the Mother Road* From the beginning, 
however, we liked the location OHS officials chose — ^the Custer 
County town of Clinton (pop* 9,298) , just ninety miles west of 
Oklahoma City. Citizens in Clinton are fiercely proud of their 
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place in Mother Road history. The town was the headquarters for 
the National U,S. Highway 66 Association (later named the Main 
Street of America Association ), located for many years in the base- 
ment of the North Fourth Street residence of local barber and 
association executive Jack Cutberth and his wife, Gladys, (The 
Cutberths’ devotion to the highway earned them the monikers 
^Mr. and Mrs. Route 66.”) Jack, who wore out an automobile 
every year traveling the highway on association business, passed 
away in 1978, but his widow remains m Clinton, guarding her 
husband s memory and answering the mail that continues to ar- 
rive addressed to Jack. We savor our conversations with Gladys. 
Usually we huddle with steaming mugs of coffee at Pop Hicks 
Restaurant, a Route 66 landmark in Clinton for generations of 
travelers and a bastion of hospitality for seasoned roadies. Other 
times we meet Gladys over a tasty catfish supper at the Route 66 
Restaurant, part of Walter “Doc” Mason*s legendary Best West- 


ern T rade Winds Inn, a popular highway haven where Elvis Presley 
and his entourage stayed on four different occasions back in the 
Sixties (townsfolk still whisper about the one time Elvis was ac- 
tually spotted by a local; The King responded by coming out- 
side and playing with local children on the motel lawn). When- 
ever Suzanne and I overnight in Clinton, Doc Mason always sees 
to it that we get room 215, comfortable quarters with original 
furnishings and a plate on the door that reads, “Elvis Presley Suite." 

Elvis sightings are all well and good but not enough to clinch 
the museum for Clinton. That credit goes to a little visited, ag- 
ing OHS property situated just across the road from the Trade 
Winds motel. The Western Trails Museum kept OHS officials 
from having to start the Route 66 museum from scratch, though 
it still eventually became a million dollar museum. Crucial pri- 
vate support came from Clinton residents— The Friends of 
Oklahoma Route 66 Museum^ — 'who raised $250,000 for the 
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Route 66 museum project. 

The museum, which opened last fall, is a roadside sculpture of 
neon and glass block; in its first day, it drew three thousand visi- 
tors — more than the old museum had drawn in a single year. 
Exhibits are either new or pulled from the OHS Route 66 col- 
lection. A vintage Corvette graces the museum’s entrance. A 
transportation curriculum has been developed for use in elemen- 
tary and high schools across the state. An audio tour of the mu- 
seum was written and recorded by Suzanne and myself. And sat- 
ellite exhibits — featuring local scenes, artifacts, and memories 
from the road — were created for nine Oklahoma communities 
situated along Route 66. Unlike traditional museums with arti- 
facts displayed under glass, the Oklahoma Route 66 Museum is a 
hands-on experience (the road s development mirrors America’s 
history from the 1920s through the 1970s). The audio tour talks 
museum goers through a series of dioramas depicting the various 
incarnations of the highway. The trip starts with the road’s birth 
in the Roaring Twenties and moves through the Dust Bowl pe- 
riod, the war years, the postwar boom, and into the time when 
interstate highways threatened to displace Route 66. Touch-screen 
computers, video, and sound dramatize the events and person- 
alities that comprise the Route 66 story. The “World’s Largest 
Curio Cabinet” (a growing collection of road memorabilia) and 
a re-creation of a drive-in movie theater (where historic film foot- 
age unfurls on a big screen) celebrate the campy appeal of the road. 
A roadside diner — complete with red vinyl stools — recalls a time 
when excitement existed just in the dining experience. Museum 
goers are serenaded by Woody Guthrie, Elvis, and the Beatles. 

Route 66 is still making history, so the museum remains a work 
in progress, a place under one roof where people may pause to 
experience the collective history of the highway and dream about 
its future. 

At nvilight, as I sit at the cluttered desk in my Tulsa study, 1 
picture the museum, the busy tables at Fop Hicks, and Doc Ma- 
son offering a crisp apple to yet another guest checking into room 
215 at the Trade Winds. I recall all the unforgettable places we 
have come to know and cherish along our beloved Mother Road 
in this state alone — the totem poles of Foyil, the Blue Whale near 
Catoosa, Arcadia’s round barn, Lucille Hammon’s place close to 
Hydro, the fine stretches of old road through El Reno, Elk City, 
and Sayre, and so much more. Surrounded by piles of research 
debris, commercial archaeology, and relics that have left their 
imprint on Oklahoma history and culture, I sometimes feel ghosts 
gathering around me. I hear their muffled whispers and the sound 
of distant music. I pick up the odor of Frank Phillips’ cigars and 
the sweet smell of Pretty Boy Floyd’s pomade. 1 detect the aroma 
of a thousand blue plate specials cooked up at the best Route 66 
greasy spoons. 

Close at hand, bits and pieces of Route 66 pavement and bul- 


let-pocked road and gasoline signs are among the cherished to- 
tems that keep me from harm’s way. Only a few miles from 
where I sit with my ghost pals, a stream of evening traffic 
shuffles to and fro on the old highway. 1 smile for my own 
benefit, confident there is not a better place to find both ghosts 
and angels in disguise than Route 66 in Oklahoma. I know 
this as sure as 1 draw breath. 1®1 


Author of Route 66: The Mother Road, Michael Wallis was the 
first inductee of the Oklahoma Route 66 Hall of Fame ( the plaque 
hangs in the Clinton museum). In June, he will lead Hog fans 
down Route 66 for the Harley- Davidson Motor Co. 



If Clinton were a theme town, its theme would be Route 66. Aaoss the 
street from the Oklahoma Route 66 Museum sits the Route 66 Restaurant, 
2020 Cary Boulevard, known for its charbroiled steaks and open most days 
6-11 a.m. and 5-9 p.m. (Next door is the Best Western Trade Winds 
Courtyard Inn, 2128 Gary Boulevard, 405-323-2610.) 

Pop Hicks Restaurant at 223 Cary Boulevard is a Route 66 landmark 
Open twenty-four hours a day every day, its draw is its chicken-fried steak. 
(405) 323-1897. The Route 66 Museum, 2229 W. Cary Boulevard, 

Clinton, (405) 323-7866, is open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and 1-5 p.m. Sunday from Labor Day through Memorial Day 
( closed Mondays and the first week of January). Summer hours (Memorial 
Day through Libor Day) are: 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Monday through Saturday, 
1-6 p.m. Sunday. Admission, which includes the audio tour, is $3 for 
adults, $1 for children ages six to eighteen, and free for children younger 
than six. 

Just west of Clinton on J-40, Jigg's Smokehouse serves man-sized 
sandmehes and beef jerky so good it once caught the attention of 'Good 
Morning America.** Hours are 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. weekdays, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Saturdays: closed Sundays. (405) 323-5641. 

Route 66 also lured Mohawk Lodge Indian Store, the oldest Indian store 
in Oklahoma, to town. (Founded 104 years ago in Colony by the Jhitch 
Reformed Church, the store moved to Clinton after Route 66 was built.) Its 
inventory has remained constant: beadwork, baskets, hides, pottery. Only 
the prices are steeper, and the pieces more rare (a circa 1 900 war shirt once 
sold for $10,000). Located one mile east of Clinton on Route 66, the store is 
open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. (closed Sundays). (405) 323-2360. 
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Made Ri^t Here At Home. 


You don't have to travel very far to see Oklahomans at 
work making quality Conoco gasolines and lubricants. For 
over 75 years Oklahomans have been part of our immediate 
family, supplying world-class petroleum products around 
the globe. Gasolines formulated with XVP 2000 for a 
smoother running engine. And lubricants proven in 
everything from motor sports to the space shuttle. All 
backed by a 100 percent performance guarantee. For people 

around the world Conoco products 

have come to mean peace of mind. 

But to Oklahomans, Conoco V i ^ 

products also mean a job well done. 


HOTTEST BRAND GOtNO* 


Wsf^ one of our more than 300 
Conoco locations tkoughout Oklahoma! 
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From Prague to Tulsa to our capital city, meet the master brewers who reign 
over Oklahoma's hops and barley. 


BY NANCY WOODARD 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID CRENSHAW 

O KLAHOMA’S FAVORITE SON ONCE QUIPPED THAT HIS FELLOW 
Oklahomans would vote dry as long as they could stagger to the polls. Will Rogers’ 
jokes always had an air of truth to them, and this one was no exception. Oklahomans’ atti- 
tudes about alcohol have always been contradictory — sometimes outlandishly so. At the turn 
of the century, breweries and saloons dotted Oklahoma Territory, but liquor was illegal in Indian 
Territory. Oklahoma entered the union as a dry state in 1907 (the only one ever to do so), yet 
for decades moonshine was one of southeastern Oklahoma’s biggest exports. In 1910 such 
contradictions drove the Vinita Weekly Chieftain to write, “Prohibition in Oklahoma is the 
rankest farce that ever cursed a state... When there are thousands of boodeggers traveling up 
and down the country... When the streets of every town smell of whiskey...Prohibition in Okla- 
homa? Ye Gods, what a farce.” 

Oklahoma was always a tad more tolerant about beer. It became legal in 1933 to buy 3.2 
beer in Oklahoma — but only because legislators deemed it a nonintoxicating beverage. (It 
took another twenty-sbc years for prohibition to end in the Sooner State. Even today one Al- 
coholic Beverage Laws Enforcement staffer observed, “It’s easier to tell you which counties have 
liquor by the drink than which don’t.”) 

In 1992, beer was limited to mass-produced brands like Coors and the occasional import; 
elsewhere, however, brewmasters began making one-of-a-kind brews, and the brewpubs built 
on those brews have become a signature of the Nineties. (Some 533 brewpubs now exist na- 
tionwide.) Three and a half years ago, Oklahoma entered the fray. At last count, eight brewpubs, 
two small bottled beer companies, and two microbreweries were either open or planning to 
open, and the state had logged some firsts: we’re home to one of the largest brewpubs in the 
U.S. and one of the first publicly held. Now we introduce you to the brewmasters who hope 
to prove to us that quality — not quantity — is what ultimately counts in a 3.2 beer. 

Opposite page from lefty Cherry St. *$ Trey Scott and Chris Cauthon. 
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BRICKTOWN BREWERY 


Brewpub pioneers help Oklahoma return to 
its pre-statehood roots and pull off a capital success. 


At 28,000 square feet, it is one of the 
largest brewpubs in the nation — 
10,000 people come through the 
doors each week. 



Bricktown Brewery is in Oklahoma 
City's historic warehouse district. 


T he bricktown brewery made Oklahoma history when it 

opened in 1992 in a renovated warehouse in Oklahoma City’s historic Bricktown 
district. Until the day it opened its doors, there had never been a brewery in the State 
of Oklahoma, though pre-statehood was another story entirely: ‘There were tons,” said 
Bricktown Brewery owner Bryan Jester. “Every little town had a brewery, and they all 
had their individual beers.” Indeed, the 850 breweries now in existence nationwide pales 
in comparison to the 4,000 that existed at the turn of the century. 

After visiting brewpubs during a West Coast vacation. Jester decided to open one in 

Oklahoma. He quickly learned such an endeavor was 
illegal in the Sooner State. With the help of former leg- 
islator Kevin Hutchcroft, lobbyist Ken Nance, and the 
Oklahoma Malt Beverage Association, a bill allowing 
brewpubs was written and put to a vote in the state leg- 
islature in 1992. “It failed miserably,” Jester said. 

Two weeks later — after educating legislators about 
brewpubs, pointing out similar legislation being passed 
in other states, and observing the new tax dollars 
brewpubs were generating elsewhere — the law passed 
easily. “Initially, they just didn’t understand that it’s not like taking a five-gallon bucket 
and mixing up beer in it,” explained Jester. “It’s a sophisticated engineering and brewing 
process.” 

Before the governor had signed the bill into law. Jester and his partners began renova- 
tion on a circa 1907 building in downtown’s historic warehouse district. It was a risk (“we 
could have been a brewpub that couldn’t brew beer,” says Jester) that has paid off hand- 
somely. Today Bricktown Brewery sells 3,800 barrels of beer and $4.5 million in beer and 
food a year (despite the fact that its beer can’t be bottled or sold off premise). And at 28,000 
square feet, it is one of the largest brewpubs in the nation. “We have about ten thousand 
people who come through the doors a week,” said Jester. 

Its most popular beer to date is Copperhead Amber Ale. “I’d say it’s the most popular 
brewpub beer in the state,” said Jester. “About everybody you ask knows of it.. .We were 
kind of surprised that it emerged as the number-one seller, but it has been ever since we 
opened...! think when people come to a brewery, they’re probably a little more experi- 
mental than they would be if they were just at their local tavern. They think, ‘Gosh, I’m 
at a brewery. I don’t want to drink something that tastes like light beer. I want to get 
something with some flavor.’ ” 

Known primarily for its ales, Bricktown usually keeps three to five different beers on 
tap. Though they require longer fermentation (and thus can tie up the brewery’s tanks), 
lagers also make the occasional appearance at the brewery. “I think all beers are pretty 
good,” said Jester. “It’s like art. Some people like 
it, and some people don’t. But it’s still art.” 

Bricktown Brewery is located at I N. Oklahoma 
Avenue in downtown Oklahoma City, (405) 232- 
2739. 

Doug Moller, opposite page, favors Oklahoma- 
related names for the beer at Bricktown Brewery. 
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PETE’S PLACE 


Home of Oklahoma's oldest (and most storied) brew: Choc Beer 


Wth Choc Beer, hi a romantic thing. 
ThereiastorytoteiL' 

—Joe Prichard, Pete's Piace 



O KLAHOMA’S HISTORY AS A DRY state may date to statehood in 1907, 
but the history of one Oklahoma beer is equally long. Choc beer is believed to be 
the product Choctaws teaching immigrant Italians to brew beer (hence the name), but 
no one knows for certain. What everyone does agree upon is that from 1925 to 1981, 
choc beer was faithfully, enthusiastically, and illegally served at Pete’s Place in Krebs, save 
for an occasionally hiatus triggered by an untimely arrest or prison stay. 

Indeed credit for choc beer surviving Prohibition probably goes to Pete Prichard, the 
onetime Italian miner who ventured into the restaurant business after breaking his leg 

in a mining accident. In Pete’s day, the beer was 
brewed in the Prichard basement, and when it ran 
out, Pete purchased batches from his neighboring 
homebrewers. He never added a bar to the family 
restaurant, preferring to serve choc beer right along 
with his lamb fries, heaping plates of ravioli, and veal 
parmesan. When a front-page story in the Daily 
Oklahoman in 1981 exposed what had been a widely 
known practice, Pete finally turned off the tap. His recipe for choc beer, however, en- 
dured. And this past November, his grandson Joe Prichard resurrected it when Pete’s 
Place added a microbrewery next to its kitchen. 

Brewed from water, yeast, barley, and hops (Pete’s recipe) or barley, hops, tobacco, 
fish berries, and a little alcohol (according to others), choc beer is an unfiltered ale that 
is both sweeter and fruitier than traditional beer. “It’s kind of a beer of its own,” said 
Pete’s Place brewmaster Michael Lalli. “It’s cloudy, it’s malty, and it doesn’t 
look much like beer.” 

The restaurant’s brewmaster brews two other beers — a lighter 
Miner’s Light and a Brewer’s Choice (the recipe changes at the 
whim of the brewmaster) — but choc Beer remains by far the best 
seller (some 70 percent of beer sales). “With choc beer, it’s a roman- 
tic thing,” said Joe Prichard. “There’s a story to tell. Half of it is the 
product itself, and the other half is the story that’s attached to it...(choc beer) 
is unusual. It’s different. 

It’s basically the same thing 
that is driving the whole 
microbrewery revolution in 
the country. The whole 
microbrewery thing is that 
(the beer) is more flavorful, 
and it’s different than what 
you can get at a convenience 
store.” 


-Pete's Place draws 75 percent 
of its business from out-ofrtown; 
it is located at the intersection of 
SH-270 and SH-31, just east off 
US-69 in Krebs, (918) 423-2042. 



Opposite page, Peters Place seats 340 people (including 
sixteen private dining rooms that seat two to four people); 
above, Pete's brewmaster Michael Lilli 
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A BEER TO CALL YOUR OWN 

I F one was designing a beer recipe for the beginning brewer, it 
wouJd probably be good-tasting (not too sweeC not too bitter) 
and as tool-proof as possible. Just Brew It club co-founder Norman 
FarrelTs Dark Yummy Beer recipe comes close to the mark, '‘It’s a 
very reproducible, good- tasting beer," said fellow Bartlesville club 
member Tim Harper. 

NORMAN FARRELL^S 
DARK YUMMY BEER 
3,3 po unds of hopped da rk rn alt extract 
4 pounds light dry malt extract 

1 ounce Tettnanger hop pellets (4.0% alpha) boiled 45 minutes 
2 teaspoons Irish tnoss 

1/2 ounce Telttumger hop pellets (4.0% alpha) boiled 10 mmutes 
U2 ounce Tettnanger hop pellets (4.0% alpha), heat off 
} pack Nottingham dry yeast or Wyeast 1098 British ale yeast 
3/4 cup corn sugar [for bottling) 

Place two gallons cold water in boil pot. Heat water to boil, 
stirring occasionally. Remove from heat and add malt extracts. Stir 
until fully dissolved. Continue to heat to boil, stirring occasionally, 


taking care to avoid boiling over. Add the first ounce of hops and 
stir. (The wort, or un fermented beer, should boil vigorously at this 
point.) Boil for thirty minutes, then add the Irish moss (it aids in 
the dumping of proteins so the beer clears better in the bottle). Boil 
another five minutes and add second portion of hops. Boil for 
another ten minutes, then add the last portion of hops. 

Quickly cool the wort by using either a wort chiller or covering 
your boil pot and setting it in a cold water bath until cool. Soak 
everything that will contact your cold wort in a bleach solution for 
ten to fifteen minutes, then rinse with tap water. Pour the wort into 
a fermenter; top up to five gallons with cold water. Cool until 
temperature is below 80'" F,, then stir, slosh, or shake to incorporate 
oxygen into wort to ensure good yeast growth. 

When cooled and oxygenated, add your yeast starter and attach 
the fermentation lock. Signs of fermentation should be evident 
within twelve to twenty-four hours. Give it about a week to ten days 
to work out at room temperature, then bottle. 

To bottle, sanitize and rinse bottles. Gently siphon beer into a 
large sanitized container. In a separate container, bring a cup of 
water and the corn sugar to a boil. Add to the container of beer and 
gently stir. Boil bottle caps for five minutes. Siphon beer into 
bottles, leaving an inch or so of head space. Secure the caps and 
move bottled beer to a dark location at room temperature. Age for 
two weeks (four is better), and enjoy. — NW 




ROYAL BAVARIA 


A fuH-blooded Bavarian builds an authentic biergarten 
on the plains of north-central Oklahoma. 


IS RECIPE IS THE SAME ONE PRINCE LUITPOLD OF BAVARIA USES TO 


make beer in a wing of his Kaltenberg Castle. He buys his ingredients from the prince* 
And his brewery equipment — "*every little screw"*^ — is handmade and German (a German 
crew flew in to assemble it)* In fact, one of Luitpold's brewmasters spent a year in Moore 
training a local to brew the royal recipe correctly (a sample of every batch still goes home 
to the prince)* 

Could the Royal Bavaria Breweryj Restaurant, and Biergarten in Moore be any more 


been to give Oklahoma's brewpub industry some instant credibility* Beer may date to early 
day Egypt, but it was the German Purity Law passed in the early 1 500s that decreed beer could 
only include four ingredients: hops, malt, yeast, and water. 

Most brewpubs in Oklahoma use those ingredients to make a hodgepodge of beers^ — from 
British to German-influenced, Kuhne, however, sticks to fresh, uofiJtered, southern German 
beers. How to determine if a German beer is fresh? “The stiffer the foam, the fresher the beer," 
said Kuhne, “It would bean insult in Germany to serve a beer without a head*” (This rule doesn't 
work with British beers, which are brewed differently and do not produce much foam*) 

Royal Bavaria lagers its lagers five weeks {“twice as long as any of the breweries”) because it 
makes the beer smoother. “If you let it ripen itself without disturbing the liquid at all,” said 
Kuhne, “you get the best results.” (Most breweries don't like to tie their tanks up that long,) 
When the beer is ripe, it is served* Such principles of supply occasionally interfere with de- 
mand: Kuhne usually has three beers on tap — a blonde lager, a wheat beer, and a dark Munich 
lager — but sometimes he only has one to serve if he is waiting on a batch to ripen. "1 could 
serve it early, and they probably wouldn’t even realize it,” said Kuhne, “but this is against our 
principles.” 

Such attention to detail has paid off. Germans who have visited Kuhne's establishment in 
Moore have been heard to say, “Why did we fly 6,000 miles to end up in Munich again?” A 


German place in the middle of Oklahoma. And not long ago, a German customer was seen 
with tears rolling down her face. Kuhne asked her if something was wrong only to have her 
answer him in his own native dialect, “No, I am home ” 


ery, I would be one among a hundred thousand* But here in Oklahoma, Tm one among a 
few. Here Fm a little exotic*” 

Royal Bavaria is heated at 3401 S. Sooner Road in Moore, (405) 799-7666. 



A German diplomat who had visited 
ail fifty states in the union declared he 
had never expected to find such an 
authentic German place. 


authentic? Well, actually, yes. Seems owner Jorge 
Kuhne also serves his German beers alongside a one 
hundred percent authentic Bavarian menu that fea- 
tures some forty German dishes (nine different gra- 
vies alone)* “We brew our beer. We bake our bread* 
We bake our pretzels,” said Kuhne. “Everything is 
homemade.” 


A full-blooded Bavarian, Kuhne’s dream was to build 
something purely German to give Oklahomans a taste 
of his homeland* The unforeseen result, however, has 



Royal Bavaria brewpub in Moore. 


German diplomat who has visited all fifty states was taken aback to find such an authentic 


It was the ultimate compliment* Observed Kuhne, "InGermany with a restaurant and brew- 



From left, Royal Bavaria brewmaster Opposite page, Prince Luitpold of Bavaria allowed his family's circa 1810 royal crest to be combined 

Roger Steely and owner forg Kuhne. with Kuhne's own family crest to make the Royal Bavaria logo. 
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NORMAN BREWERY 

A SOONER EDUCATION 

T O appreciate a well -brewed beer is to 
understand what goes into brewing 
one. Beer-lovers looking for an education 
need go no farther than the Norman 
Brewing Co., where political science 
student-turned-brewmaster Brian Smittle 
brews a variety of beers — from spice ale 
with ginger during the holidays to 
dunkelweizen (a Bavarian -style dark wheat 
beer) to British pale ales. And Smittle 
makes a point of sharing his knowledge 
with his customers. "I'm always happy to 
talk about beer," said Srnittle. "I try to get 
around to as many tables as I can/' 
Among his beer trivia: stouts get their 
taste from roasted barley, sweet beers 
from a special type of malt. 

His reasons for sharing? “If you Ve 
going to put something in your body," 
said Smittle, "you might as well get as 
much enjoyment out of it as you can and 
realize what it tastes like and what the 
ingredients are and how it got its name." 

Norman Brewing Ca aha houses an 
upscale pool hall (with 22 tables); it is located 
at 102 W. Main Street in Normath (405) 
360-5726. 



CHERRY ST. BREWERY 

A BREWPUB FOR THE MASSES 

W HEN the founders of Cherry Sl 
Brewery in Tulsa were trying to 
start their brewpub, they knew they 
needed at least a million dollars to do it 
right — to renovate a historic site, 
purchase brewing equipment, and get the 
doors open. In raising those funds, they 
proved just how popular the brewpub 
concept is with Oklahomans — some seven 
hundred people an teed up money to 
become partial owners in the project. 
Cherry St. Brewery opened in Decem- 
ber of 1993 as the first publicly owned 
brewpub in the state and possibly the 
nation. The reason for so many owners? 
"The idea was to draw business in and to 
also have a lot of (free) critics out there,” 
said brewmaster Chris Cauthon. 

Though 1 995 statistics show only one 
in every twenty- nine brewpubs fails (far 
better odds than opening, say, a restau- 
rant), this past December Cherry St. filed 
Chapter 11 in an attempt to correct a 
shortage of operating capital. If all goes 
welh the move will allow the brewpub to 
do what it does best: “provide a local beer 
for (local) people." 

Cherry St Brewery offers a pub menu— 
sandwiches to pizza; it is located at 1516 S. 


TULSA BREWERY 
BELLE ISLE BREWERY 
INTERURBAN 


Three amigos spread the brewpub gospeL 


HEN YOU CONSIDER THAT THREE AND A HALF YEARS AGO. OKLA- 


homa didn’t have a single brewpub> it makes the existence of three sister pubs — 
Tulsa Brewing Company in Tulsa, Interurban Restaurant & Brewpub in Norman, and 
Belle Isle Restaurant and Brewing Company of Oklahoma City — borderline amazing. 
(Their parent company also owns TwoRows Restaurant & Brewery in Dallas, with an- 
other expected soon in Houston.) 

Together the brewpubs share some fifty beer recipes that their individual 
brewmasters then tailor to their respective clientele. “We alt have our strange twists 
to them,” said Mike Groshong, the brewmaster at Tulsa Brewing Company. “Every 
brewmaster has a way of getting the flavor he wants.” 

In Groshong^s case, he does not restrain himself with considerations like German purity 
laws, preferring instead to experiment with flavors, grains, and spices of all kinds in making 
his beer. “I use real fruit,” he said. “In Germany, you can't do that.” Still, even the Ger- 
mans understand the temptation to improve beer: their purity law was amended to allow 
wheat malt as an ingredient in beer because so many Germans liked weizettj or wheat, beer. 

Groshong regularly brews German, French, and British-style beers, but he also usually 
has a specialty beer on tap (he likes to use pumpkins, peaches, even raw oatmeal in his 
brews). “Fruit and spices are natural,” he said. 

Tulsa Brewing Company shares common management with Norman's Interurban 
Brewpub; Belle Isle is a sister spinoff and under separate management. All three brewpubs, 
however, share an emphasis on food as much as beer (there are usually five to seven beers 
on tap any given day at any one of the brewpubs). “We cook with our beer,” said Kenny 
Tolbert, one of the company's partners, in everything from baked and brewed potato soup 
to pastas to beer muffins. They recommend customers pair heavy beers with heavy dishes 
and lighter food with lighter beers (the dessert Chocolate Dovmpour, which combines 
chocolate cake, ice cream, and syrup, for example, goes best with either a heavy porter or 
stout brew). Indeed educating customers about beer and what foods go with which beers 
is a big part of the job for staffers at these three Oklahoma brewpubs. All three pubs serve 
the popular Honey Blonde Light (it goes by a different name at Belle Isle), a pale ale that 
goes down smooth with a subtle taste of hops and honey. Unlike some brewpub beers, 
Honey Blonde Light has no bitter aftertaste, but that's not necessarily good or bad, said 
Rob Hefner, manager of the Norman brewpub. Contrary to popular belief, “bitter is a 
good word in brewing," he explained. “We have some beers that are more bitter, mean- 
ing they're more heavily hopped. The hop really gives the beer its flavor.” 

And unlike commercial beer that may sit for weeks in a bottle, brewpub beer is fresh. 
“You can taste the freshness when you take your first drink,” Hefner promised, 

Interurban is located at 105 W. Main Street, Norman, (405) 364-7942; Tuha Brewing at 
7227 S. Memorial, Tulsa, (918) 459-2739; and Belle Isle at 50 Penn Place, Oklahoma City, 
(405) 840-191 L 



Quaker in Tuha, (918) 582-2739. 
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WILD MARY'S 


iELLE'S BLONDE 




BREWERIES THAT 
STAND ALONE 

O klahoma liquor laws can be so 

Byzantine they are often misconstrued 
Take for instance breweries and brewpubs: 
until 1992 it was illegal to operate a 
brewpub (where beer was brewed and sold 
on premise), but not to operate a brew- 
ery — so long as your beer wasn't sold on 
site (imagine a Napa winery having to sell 
its estate whines off site). 

The law makes it more difficult for a 
microbrewery to make money or become a 
tourist site, compounding the fact that 
setting up a microbrewery is expensive to 
begin with. Needless to say no 
mkrobrewery has opened yet in Okla- 
homa, The state's tw'o microbrewed 
beerS“T^Towne Red and Redding 
Premium Golden Ale — arc both brewed 
and bottled out of state and then shipped 
home to consumers (technically making 
them contract brewed beers, not actual 
microbrews). 

But times, they may be a-changing. The 
Potawatomi Tribe of Shawnee has applied 
to build a microbrewery 
with plans to brew beer 
and then sell it at its 
tribal bingo halL 
convenience stores, and 
restaurant, according to 
l.D- Colbert, tribal 
administrator. 

There are 
also whispers 
that another 


(contimmi un 
page 67) 

Left, jack Sparks at Belle Isle. 




A BREWER’S 
GLOSSARY 


BREWER 

Anyone who brews beer, 

HOME BREWER 

Anyone who brews beer at 
home (a 1978 federal law allows a 
two- person household to brew 200 
gallons a year— it just can’t be 
sold), 

BREWPUB 

A restaurant that brews and 
sells its beer on-site (unlike some 
stateSt Oklahoma does not allow 
brewpubs to sell beer '"to go” or at 
off-site locales). 

MICROBREWERY 

A brewery that produces less 
than 15,000 barrels of beer to 
bottle and sell to outlets. 

COMMERCIAL BREWERY 

A brewery that produces, 
packages, and sells more than 
500,000 barrels of beer a year. 

HOPS 

Flowers of a viny plant that 
contribute to both the flavor and 
aroma of beer (their bitterness 
usually balances the sweetness of 
malted barley); also serves as a 
natural preservative. 

YEAST 

A single-cell organism that eats 
the barley’s sugar and produces 
alcohol and carbon dioxide, 

BARLEY 

A cereal grain that provides 
sugar for the yeast to devour 
(barley must be malted to trans- 
form its starches into sugar)* 

WATER 

Often overlooked, water 
comprises 90 percent of beer; 
because its acidity and alkalinity 
vary from city to city, brewers 
monitor it careftilly to ensure the 
best results. 

LAGERING 

The storing or aging of beer. 

LAGERS/ALES 

Lagers use a different yeast from 
ale to produce a different taste. 


(iviirimtcd from page 65} 



GETTING THERE 

In accordance with Huvarian tradition^ the Royal Bavaria Brewery^ RcstauraiiU mid Bkrganen in 
Moore ivill host a Maypole Festival May K complete with German food^ Gennan beer, German dancing, 
ami of course, a Maypole. Traddian dictates that the pole ( which symbolizes human fertility ami a 
fruitjid han^esi) be instalied by vohmteers without tools (it must aiso be painted blue and white, the 
colors of Bavaria). For limeSt call (405) 799-7666. 

Since I965t Prague^ a town founded by Czechoslovakians^ has lelebrated most Mays with its annual 
Kohiehe Festivai This year, the festival will be May 4, and home-brewers of both and w/ur will nY* 
for (he title of best Festival fare here is nothing if not unt hen tic: klobasc (a spicy 

sausage served on rye with sauerkraut) and kolachcs (a fruit filled pastry), A beer garden will also be 
open (albeit serving a commercial brew). The festivai plays out against a background of polka musk and 
ends with street dance at 7:30 p.m. (dancing usually lasts until midnight). Admission is free, (405) 
567-4866, 

On May 1 1, Brkktown in downtotvn Oklahonta City hosts Brewfest *96. During the day, folks can 
sample beer front different brewpubs in the state. Later that evening (about War II), musk will he 
provided by tiatkmally known headliners as yet to be aunotmeed. Admission will inelude free beer and 
die concert. (405) 232-2739. 

Junes, beer, blues, and bratwnrsts will fuel Tulsa*s Brews, Blues, ami Brats block party at the 
intersection of 18th Street ami Bostou Avenue. /I $12 advance ticket ($15 at the door) buys ti three-ounce 
glass mug with which to sample a lineup of Oklahoma craft-brewed beers (every beer in 

the iJifi/t* is expected to be o/f hand). On September 14 in the parking ht adjacent to the Tulsa Brewing 
(^ompauyt 7227 5. Memonal, Tulsa Brewfest 1996 (now in its second year) will taken more educational 
bent, attempting to teach people about the varieties of beer— though musk and food are also planned. 
Advance admission will be $10 ($12 on site). Both Tulsa events offer free cab rides home. For details 
about either event, call (918) 743-2739. 

Come October, Royal Bavarhds owner jorg Kuhne plans the most authentic Oktoberfest outside of 
Munich. (Oktobeijests started in the early l8(K)s, when Prince Ludwig, later King Ludwig 1, wed the 
Princess of Siichseu, and as part of the celebration, the royal family hosted a horse race; beer vv£« added to 
what became an amuml event, when “Bavarians realized a horse race widtaut beer *t much of a 

horse race , " said Kuhne,) Munkh*s Oktoberfest /ttnv draws seven millkm people each yean Kuhne 
daesnf expect quite that crowd, though he will add bier tent to accommodate those his 450-seat 
biergarten won’t hold. (405) 799-7666. 

Brev'pubs in Oklahoma have been joined by three home- brewers chibs (registered with the American 
Flomebrewers Association in Boulder, (Ailorado, 303-447-0816) and nine home-brew supply shops. 

Brew club members meet regularly to swap brewing tips, sample each others* (though more looking 
and smelUnggoes on than drinking), and occasionally to compete: Tulsa*s Fellowship of Oklahoma Ale 
Makers (FOAM) will host the Okie Irish Home-Brew Competition March 1 7 at Cherry St. BrtnwT)'. 

Other clubs are located in Bartlesville (fust Brew It) ami Oklahoma City (High Plains Dranghters), 
and brew shops can be found in Oklahoma City, Medicine Park, Stillwater, Enid, Lawton, and 
Tnlsa. For as little t/5 am purchase all the supplies and ctpiipment necessar)^ to brenv' i/ batch of 

homemade beer; stores carry eveiy^hingfrom brew kits to bottle capping gadgets (they’re also a wealth of 
free advice). 

Trey Scott making Cherry St beer. 


microbrewery (different owner) will be 
operational in Tuba this year. When it 
opens, Paul Eaglclon plans to bring his 
T-Towiie Red production in-state. 

For now T-Towne Red, a robust Scotch 
ale named after its owner s home town, is 
brewed in Dubuque, Iowa, “1 wanted to 
pick a beer (style) that I thought would be 
successful in Oklahoma,” said Eagleion. “1 
wanted a beer that was dearly different 
from Miller, Ikid, and Coors, but not so 
completely beyond the spectrum of 
people’s tastes that they would reject it as 
undrinkable. Scotch ale is enough different 
that people would recognis^e it as being 
different, but not so bi/arre that people 
wouldn't drink it." 

For Eaglcton, a University of Texas law 
graduate with a master's in tax law from 
Southern Methodist University, making 
beer has fulfilled a desire to become an 
entrepreneur that dates to his thirteenth 
yea r. 1 1 also a n s w ered th e I oji g - ru n n i g 
question of his youth: ''An entrepreneur of 
what?" Becoming a brewer occurred to him 
after visiting a (Colorado brew pub. A 
fourth -general ion Tulsan, l:aglelon is from 
a family of ministers and lawyers Ebe is one 
of only two exceptions). And he has 
brought the dan's Presbyterian work ethic 
to bear on his latest venture: he worked 
two years in breweries in Napa and Lake 
Tahoe belbre tackling his own label; bis 
own 3.2 brew^ hit Tulsa store shelves in 
fanuary of 1995 (he now sells a 4.8 
elsewhere in Oklahoma). 

tTimpetition has since appeared in the 
form of Barley llekTs Redding Premium 
Golden Ale. "It's as clean- tasting as beer 
can possibly be,” said I'ulsan Charlie 
Culbrcath of his Redding ale. 

Hrewfed at the 1860 August Schell 
Breweiy in New Ulm, Minnesota (one of 
the oldest family breweries in the U.SJ, 
Redding (a 5.3 beer) is sold in Oklahoma 
liquor stores and thremghout Texas. 
Culbrcath, who owais Mecca Coffee 
Company in Tulsa, oil businessman fy 
I hacker, and Davis Redding, a graduate of 
the Brewing ln.stilulc in London, England, 
with a degree in biochemistry, arc the 
pow'crs behind the Barkytleld name. 
Redding serves as brewma.ster and has his 
name on the company bottles — “It's a good 
Engl isli n a m e , " C u I b real h sa id by wa y o f 
explanation. 

And they make a good beer, sparing no 
expense. Barley fie Id brews hs ale lager - 
style, aging it for thirty day.s and adding 
fresh leaf hops and oak chips for aroma 
and llavor (the oak adds a vanilla overtone). 
“Beer needs lo be aged,” said Culbrcath. “It 
smooths it out. It just makes it a better 
quality beer.” And taste, after all, is what 
fuels the microbrewery and brewpub 
movement. — NW 
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In the annals of the Old West, the Santa F e Trail remains belter known than any 
o r t h e scoundrels, aristocrats, and merchants who traveled it. Thanks to a 
short spur of the route that crosses the Panhandle, its history is also Oklahoma’s. 


HE HORSES MOVE ALONG IN AN 
exhausted trance toward an open and un- 
changing horizon. The monotone rhythm of 
stumbling hoof beats raises dust from the dry, hard 
ground, and the dust — caught in small clouds by the 
dry wind — settles behind them in the sea of grass. 
There has been no water for three 
days, and the condition of the rid- 
ers is not much superior to that of 
their worn mounts. No talk passes 
between the men. Cracked lips 
and swollen tongues do not serve 
conversation well. They ride 
along under an open sky, search- 
ing the distance for any sign, any 
promise of water. With swollen 
red eyes they keep alert for evi- 
dence of passing Comanche, those 
horsemen of the Southern Plains who ride across the 
earth like kings. The trespasses of white men foolish 
enough to travel in their kingdom will not likely be 
indulged. Every step forward in this country is a 
gamble, but the reward can be equally great. 

ledediah Smith has gambled his life and all he owns 
on this journey. Smith has crossed the terrible deserts 
of the southwest to California, traveled to the Pacific 
Northwest and the Great Salt Lake. From jackson 
Hole to South Park he has trapped and explored, sur- 
viving a bear mauling and starvation and combat with 
the tribesmen of the West. He has been jailed by the 


Spanish; he has counted past companions as casual- 
ties. With an absolute faith in God and a reliance on 
quick and decisive violence, he has lived to fight other 
days and turned a profit along the way. 

Today he throws the dice again, having invested 
those hard-earned gains in goods for trade in Santa Fe. 

Now the lack of water has forced 
him to modify his traveling plans. 
He has left his loaded caravan on 
the cutoff behind and come ahead 
to search for water, because unless 
water is found soon, the value of 
those trade goods will mean noth- 
ing. 

Smith and a companion sight a 
slight hollow and ride to it hoping 
to find water, but the hollow is dry. 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, a highly re- 
garded frontiersman in his own right, dismounts and 
starts digging, needing neither encouragement nor 
direction. The hot wind blows Smith’s long hair away 
from his face, exposing the terrible scars left on him 
years before by an enraged grizzly. Watching 
Fitzpatrick dig for water, his horse near death. Smith 
realizes the time has come for hard choices. Minutes 
later Fitzpatrick glances up at the shadowy form of 
Smith riding away slowly across the shimmering plain. 
This is the last look that will ever be had of Jedediah 
Smith. 

Water is found, and gradually the outriders of the 




BY MICHAEL VAUiHT 

wheel ruts cutting across the Panhandle are among the last remnants of the Cimarron Route of the Santa Fe Trail 
( they appear as discoloration in the prairie). 
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cam van are reunited except for one. The search goes on for 
some time, but there is no trace of the caravan\s premier trail- 
blas^er. Mexicans who trade with the Comanche later surface 
in Santa Fe with Smith’s rille and pistols — and with a tale of 
Smith having been killed by the Comanche along the hanks of 
the Cimarron, though this is never proven. In one fashion or 
another, the trail to Santa Fe has opened up and taken him as 
it has so many others, as it most surely will again. 


'npt 

JL t 


SANTA FE TRAIL WAS THE FIRST AND MOST 
exotic of America’s great trans-Mississippi pathways to the 
West,” writes Marc Simmons in FoUowiiig the Santa Fe Trail: A 
Guide for Modern 7m ve/m. "Tts opening in 1821 preceded by 
two decades the Oregon and California trails. Unlike the oth- 
ers, however, it began in the United States, and for the first 
twenty-five years of its existence ended in a foreign country," 
The trail to Santa Fe was first and last a highway of commerce 
founded on Spanish silver by men willing to take risks 
tor profit. It was not, as other trails were, a path 
blazed for settlers pushing to the Pacific in search 
of a better life. 

U was opened by a merchant, William 
Becknell, who, like modern-day NAFTA advo- 
cates, foresaw profits to be made selling Ameri- 
can goods to Hispanic customers in Mexico. 

The difference between them? Becknell was 
most interested in the profits to be made trans- 
porting those goods south. Earlier attempts to 
take advantage of the need for trade goods in the 
remote capital city of New Mexico had landed their 
instigators in Spanish jails, but once Mexico extri- 
cated herself from Spain in 1821, the gates were thrown 
open. Calico cloth that cost a few cents in St. Louis, Missouri, 
was worth many limes that amount if it could he safely brought 
from the United States. A wagon loaded with manufactured 
goods could make a fortune for a man in the little adobe city 
nestled in the high, dear mountains to the west of what is now 
Oklahoma. 

The twenty- five years that Mexico controlled the western end 
of the trade route are generally regarded as the heyday of the 
Santa Fe Trail. According to Simmons, when General Stephen 
Watts Kearny brought the Southwest under U.S. rule in 1846, 
the Iirstyear of the Mexican War, the character of overland com- 
merce changed: “With both ends of the trail in American hands, 
the traffic was no longer of international scope. Forts were added 
along the route to guard against Indian attack, and the freight- 
ing of military supplies became the new business. Stagecoach 
and mail services were inaugurated. More varied types of trav- 
elers put in an appearance. Where once the trail had been fre- 
quented only by merchants, their wagon ma.sters, and ox drov- 
ers, by the late 1840s one could begin to meet newly appointed 
government officials, gold seekers hound for California, Catho- 
lic priests and nuns, a. sprinkling of Protestant missionaries, and 
even a few emigrant families.'' 

The trail's nemesis, however, would not be opportunists nor 
settlers nor men of God, but the railroads. “When the rails 






reached Las Vegas in the summer of 1 879, only sixty-five miles 
remained of the original route to Santa Fc," writes Simmons, “In 
Februar)^ of 1 880, with that last gap closed by rails, newspapers 
in New^ Mexico’s capital proclaimed in hold headlines: 'The Santa 
Fe Trail Passes Into Oblivion.' 

Yet before it disappeared, it left an impression on the Ameri- 
can psyche as deep as the ruts that can still be seen in the prai- 
ries of the Oklahoma Panhandle. 

The trail to Santa Fe was always more of a route than a road. 
From Independence, Missouri, into the tallgrass prairie of what 
is now Kansas, down the deserts and the shortgrass of the 
Cimarron Cutoff of what would become the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, and then out and onto the mesas and passes, the route 
to Santa He was any path of travel that brought a per.son to hLs 
destination alive. 

As the early thin line of traders grew to a broad constant flow, 
certain routes came to he preferred over others. Though water 
and smooth ground were valued, choices hinged most on 
who happened to be fighting whom on any given day. 

At one time or another (and sometimes all at once) 
k Texas republicans, U.S. troops, Comanche and 
A K io wa wa rr iors , Mexican t rade r.s, a nd A m er i ca n 

freighters shot at each otlier with abandon. Trad- 
Hj ing in Santa Fe required great resolve, but the re- 
wa rd for s u c h d il igcnce wa s great . By the eve o f 
the United State’s war with Mexico in 1846, 
m more than one million dollars wxirth of St. Louis 
trade goods arrived in Santa Fe via the Santa Fe 
trail, and that value was the shipment's w^holesale 
worth. The fortunes made gradually transcended 
Mit^qi)hi business as men knew of it and became the foundation 

upon which empires and dyna.sties were built. 

Among those d>masty builders were Charles and William Bent. 
The two men, along with an aristocratic Frenchman named 
Ceran St. Vrain, built an adobe castle on the mountain branch 
of the Santa Fe Trail and established a trading empire based on 
the exchange of St, Louis goods with the tribes oft he Southwest. 
Bent's Fort — or Fort William, as the castle on the Arkansas River 
was called — became the hub of American interest on the bor- 
der with Mexico. Ceran St. Vrain and Charles Bent married 
themselves into the finest of New Mexican families, and Will- 
iam Bent married a Cheyenne lady called Owl Woman. Their 
marriages established alliances, footholds into the societies 
needed by the Bents and St. Vrain for peaceful expansion of their 
trade. For almost two decades these men lived the life of fron- 
tier nobility. 

The Santa Fe Trail may have cut through some of the wildest 
portions of the Wild West, but these men intended to tame it. 
Their tool of choice was the means by which men liave held other 
men in check for centuries: class structure. At Bent’s Fort, the 
caste system dictated that traders and derks dined at tables set 
with china, silver, and fine wine; their interpreters waited their 

Sootf after entering the state of Oklahoma^ the Santa fe Trail crosses to 
the south hank of the Cimarron Rivers a}idfor the next twenty miles it 
follows the Cimarron breaks, the rough country composed of hills and 
mesas lying in the wide vailey of the river. 
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A typical view from the Santa Fe Trail . 


turn at a sparsely spread smaller corner table; and after the in- 
terpreters ate, the laborers, packers, trappers, and blacksmith 
retrieved their leftovers from the back door of the Forf s kitchen. 
Even on the Santa Pe Trail itself, meals were usually ser%Td and 
eaten according to class. 

By the necessity of their duties, traders were required to have 
some education in order to do inventory, record purchases and 
sales, issue pay, and monitor credit littes for lesser employees. 
Having extended a lower-caste employee credit, an employer 
could then keep his services as an interpreter or laborer for as 
many years as it took to work off the credit. Many skilled arti- 
sans and workmen signed contracts they did not understand and 
as a result lived their lives in a futile cycle, with an odd payday 
here and there to give them a glimpse of the fortunes that would 
always be just outside their grasp. 

Even the men known today as Mountain Men, those near- 
mythic figures of the early West, were usually signed to one com- 
pany or another. Some loners, known as Preetrappers, rode 
wile re they wanted and trapped where they pleased, but the risks 
were enormous for a man on his own in the wild. For the most 
part, Preetrappers found death alone on the plains or came to a 
penniless end in an old age tortured by arthritis or rheumatism 


from their many years spent in the elements. 

Impressions aside, travelers of the Santa Fe Trail were not all 
of the buckskin and long rifle type. Lieutenant George Ruxton, 
who took leave from the British Army in 1 846 to see the buffalo 
country, subsequently penned the book Life in the Far West. In 
it, he recounts his travels in a style best reserved for a proper 
English officer and gentleman (he once denounced General 
Armijo of Santa Fe as a coward and lamented the loose disci- 
pline of Missouri militiamen). 

On the trail, Ruxton^s path crossed that of Lt. j.W. Abert of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Topograph real Engineers. Topographi- 
cal engineers were the intellectual elileof America s military; of- 
ficers for the unit were usually a few top graduates of the acad- 
emy at West Point. Combining the skills of surveyors and 
map makers, the Topogs were equally versed in the natural sci- 
ences (biology and botany) and anthropology. Abert set out in 
the summer of 1845^ — -under orders from the War Depart- 
ment — to explore areas near the Santa Fe Trail In northwestern 
Texas and northeastern New Mexico. It was a critical time. The 
U.S. had only recently annexed the Republic of Texas and Mexico 
was in an uproar — since it still regarded Texas as a Mexican 
province in a state of rebellion. 
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Abert's mission was said to be one of exploration, but in 
reality it was a military reconnaissance in anticipation of 
war. Abert spent a good deal of time at Bent's Fort on the 
Arkansas, and quite a lot of what is known about the origi- 
na! construction of the Fort is taken from Abert's exacting 
observations, which betray both a keen scientific mind and 
an artistic sensitivity. His report is illustrated with detailed 
sketches and flattering watercolor portraits of the Native 
Americans he met and the country he saw. One can only 
wonder if the later violent conflicts of Latino and Native 
American frontier cultures could have been avoided had the 
U.S. depended more on men such as Lieutenant Abert. 

I F IT COULD BE POSSIBLE FOR ONE MOMENT TO 
think of the Santa Fe Trail as a grand, gala ball, then Susan 
Sl^elby Magoffin would have certainly been the belle. A lovely oviil 
daguerreotype portrait of her still exists, and if the face is studied 
for longer than an instant, it becomes almost possible to see her 
take a breath. Magoffin, a teen-age newlywed, traveled the Santa 
Fe Trail in June of 1846, confiding her daily hopes and fears — 
along wath firsthand observations of war and commerce on the 
frontier — in a diary. 

A beautiful young woman raised to 
gentility, she penned entries that make it 
dear how often she was offended by the 
hard-bitten profanity of mule skinners 
and annoyed by the singing of the boy 
who drove her cart. She found the dirt ■ 

and the insects of the trail disgusting, and 
she writes of the modesty that prevented — 
her from sleeping without clothing even 
in the sweltering prairie heat, 

Magoffin has taken hard knocks from 
historians pul off by her Victorian notions of propriety, but such 
inteliectuals forget that Magoffin was a product of her times, and 
she rose to occasions of tragedy and danger with both courage and 
grace. 'Lo keep a family intact, to raise children, to keep a home, 
these were the noblest achievements of the frontier. Monuments 
have been built and books have been written to memorialize men 
of the Santa Fe Trail who could kill without passion or regret, but 
to the women who worked like slaves and died before their time, 
exliausted by childbirth and worry, the only monument to he 
found is often a name recorded in an old family Bible or, in Su- 
san Magoffin's case, the diary she kept of her travels. 

Her husband, Samuel Magoffin, began the Santa Fe trade in 
1828, but in the year of his marriage to Susan, the trip was of a 
different and more covert nature, SamuePs brother lames was 
on a secret mission on behalf of the U.S. Secretary of War. War 
with Mexico was coming and coming very soon, yet President 
Polk still hoped for the bloodless conquest of New Mexico. 
James Magoffin, Susan's brother-in-law, was charged with us- 
ing his business contacts in Santa Fe to divert the New Mexi- 
can people from resisting the United States. Asa result, Samuel 
Magoffin left Independence on June 1 1, 1846, bound for Santa 
Fe. He took with him fourteen wagons loaded with trade goods, 
a baggage wagon, a carriage, two hundred horses, mules and 



oxen, and his eighteen-year-old bride Susan. 

Reliving Susan's experience on the trail through her diary is an 
odyssey of heat and violent prairie storms: She was knocked un- 
consdous when the carriage she rode in overturned during a creek 
crossing (an incident that may have caused her later miscarriage). 
She seemed to live in constant fear of attack by hostile tribes. And 
she worded over violations of the Sabbath. 

She remained cheerful on the journey, though, writing of her 
great affection for her husband and her efforts to keep up with 
her sewing. Educated for her era, Susan catalogued the flowers 
she saw on the prairie, read, and penned journal entries that ulti- 
mately painted a more day-to-day detailed piaure of life on the 
trail to Santa Fe than almost any other work that has endured. 

She arrived in Santa Fe just as U.S. General Stephen Watts 
Kearny took possession of the city on behalf of the U.S. (The con- 
quest of the capital of New Mexico was bloodless, at least initially. 
Months later the citizens of Taos decided they preferred the devil 
known and rebelled against the U.S. government, killing their new 
governor Charles Bent, one of the co- founders of Bent's Fort.) Su- 
san set up temporary housekeeping in Santa Fe and lived as the 
most popular person among the Anglo invaders. She entertained 
many of General Kearny's officers, and 
she seems to have taken much pleasure in 
the details of proper entertaining. When 
her husband was ready to move on, she set 
forth again into the unknown. Her life, 
however, was to be tragically short. She 
was twenty-eight-years old when her fu- 
neral was held in the Presbyterian Church 
in St. Louis, Missouri; she had suffered the 
loss of three of her children before that, in- 
cluding a miscarriage at Bent's Fort while 
en route to Santa Fe. Yet her diary re- 
mains behind, a hauntingly charming reminder of a harsh, un- 
forgiving place. 

H istory is written by the winners and vic- 
tors. Anyone can imagine the great trading caravans 
pulling themselves over the plains and down the Cimarron 
Cutoff, bringing the goods from Si. Louis. That picture is 
fairly correct, but not clearly focused. Traders also took the 
trail from the opposite direction as New Mexican business- 
men competed with Americans for market share. Missouri 
is often associated with Missouri Mules, but most of those 
mules have a bloodline reaching back to Mexico and New 
Spain, Mexican breeders of horses and mules produced ani- 
mals far superior to the plodding oxen that were so favored 
by American traders. 

Mules can be stubborn, but not in comparison to the oxen, 
whose drivers were forced to devise the loudest and most violent 
profanity imaginable to coax them along. Mexican traders also 
proved better at eliminating middlemen from profits, at least in 
regard to imported goods. Mexico City never fully capitalized on 
the market at Santa Fe as the Americans did, but this had a great 
deal to do with simple mathematics. Mexico City lay 2,200 miles 
to the south of Santa Fe, down a trail of nightmarish mountain 
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passes and crossings, while Independence was only eight hundred 
miles to the east. Most ol' the trail from the U.S. was over open 
plain; mountains were an obstacle only in the last leg of the trip. 
Except for the Cimarron Cutoff through the Oklahoma Fan- 
handle, the trip from the U,S. was a cakewalk when compared to 
the trail from Mexico City, 

For persons like the stranded trader found on the trail, nearly 
blind from starvation and shooing wolves away with a stick as he 
crawled, a cakewalk most likely was not a word that described his 
experience — had the word even been in common usage at the 
time. For the enlisted U.S. soldiers who died of scurvy while 
marching over the prairie or the unlucky private picked to serve 
as a ersatz transvestite at a soldier's dance for men who had not 
seen a woman for months, another word would have been cho- 
sen. For the Cheyenne whose world was forever changed by the 
introduction of alcohol and disease, for the Hispanic culture that 
was forced to adapt to the ways of an infant nation that had not 
existed the first few ceiituries of their presence here, no words exist 
to depict the feelings of loss and sorrow. 

The Santa Fe Trail came into being as a road for business. 
Yet it became an agent of change. One hundred and seventy- 


five years later, we are only now becoming aware of the mas- 
sive cultural atomization that the road to Santa Fe brought 
about. Whispers of the old days still hover in the air in Boise 
City or on the remnants of tall grass prairie that still exist in 
Kansas. Bent's Fort has been rebuilt by the National Park Ser- 
vice at the original site in southeastern Colorado, including the 
room where little Susan Magoffin recovered and the billiard 
room where Lt. Abert passed a spare hour or two. Such places 
should be visited by anyone intrigued with the Santa Fe Trail, 
but the history of the trail is a history of people as much as place. 
Perhaps there will come a day when we will all come together, 
and then hopefully our mutual histories will weave themselves 
into a tapestry worthy of place and time. 1 hope so. A celebra- 
tion hosted by Owl Woman and Susan Magoffin, places set for 
Lieutenants Abert and Ruxton and hopefully with an answer 
to the vanishing of Jedediah Smith, all rights wronged and all 
questions answered. Such is the legacy of the Santa Fe Trad, 
with a worth higher than any weight in Spanish silver. 


Midk^et Vaught of Bartlesville writes frequently on historic top- 
ics for Oklahoma Today. 



GETTING THERE 

for this years t75th amtiversary of the opening of the Santa fe Traii the Cimarron Heritage Center in Boise City plans to open a permanent exhibit 
about the trail at 4 pML on May3L The exhibit will inchnie an audiovisual learning center that recounts ten significant stops along the 70-mile 
Cimarron Route that cuts through Oklahoma. 

Earlier that day, the Center plans tours of western Cimarron County iandmarks mchiding Black Mesa, dinosaur tracks, and Autograph RocL 
Tours begin at 7:30 ajn.; reservations are required. (The Center also plans « morning ami afternoon tour on Octobers.) Admission is free; regular hours 
are 9a.tiL to 4 pan. weekdays. (405) 544-3479. 

Since 1975, Boise City has celebrated the historical significance of the Santa fe Trail with Santa Fe Trail Daze, a four-day frenzy of parades^ art shows, 
and the VVbWd Post Hole Digging Championships. This year’s celtbradon is May 30 through June 2, and the first three days coincide with the Cimarron 
County Arf Show at the county fairgrounds (some 70 artists are expected). (405) 544-3344. 

In 1997, the Santa Fe Trail Association Symposium will be held September 24-28, begimnng in Elkhart, Kansas, and ending in Clayton, 

New Mexico. The traveling spnposiutn stops in Boise City at the Cimarron Heritage Center September 26 for a day of tours and on-site lectures about 
Cimarron Route landmarks such as Trujillo Springs, Signature Rock, Autograph Rock Wolf Mountain, Camp Nichols, 
and Aubry TraiL Folks will also learn about the women and outlaws of the Santa Fe t rail and Indian battles in 
Cimarron County. 

Ai^o oa the Center’s scheduie that day: a daydong Living History of the Santa Fe Tniil that will allow visitors to watch 
arrowheads and pottery being made and to learn about Plains Indians, period food, and wagon trains. 

Oklahoma festivities culmmate that night at she with a banquet and keynote address by Marc Sitnmotis, author of 
Following the Santa Fe Trail: A Guide tor Modern Travelers, For details, contact the Heritage Center at (405) 544-3479. 
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Cruising during Greut Southwest Street Rod Nationals in Okkdumia City. 


Early 20th Centuries* Oklahoma City Art 
Museum* OKC* (405) 946-4477 

1-18 Covering the West: The Best of South- 
west Art* Nat'l Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC* (405)470-2250 

1-24 Dale McKinney: A Retrospective* 
Gardiner Art Gallery, OSU, Stillwater* 
(405)744-6016 

1 - May 19 America at Work; Selections from 

the Standard Oil Collection of American 
Paintings* Philbrook Museum* Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5320 

2- May 28 Independent Spirits: Women 
Painters of the American West, Gil crease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

3- 30 One Man Show: Merlin Little Thun- 
der* Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery* OKC* 
(405)682-4867 

3-May 5 Annual Oklahoma Indian Painting 
Competition, Philbrook Museum* rulsa, 
(918)748-5320 

10-May 4 Ron Anderson’s Winter of ’95* 
Jacobson House, Norman* (405) 366- 1667 

16-June 2 Making of Lonesome Dove* Nai4 
Cowboy Hall of Fame* OKC (405) 478^2250 


MAY 

5-Aug 25 Contemporary Prints from the 
Philbrook Collection* Philbrook Museum* 
Tulsa* (918) 748-5320 

i 2-31 Gallery Show & Quilt Show* Plains In- 
dians ik Pioneers Museum, Woodward, 
(405) 256-6136 

1 2-31 Willard Stone Family Art Exhibit* Five 
Civilized I’ribes Museum* Muskogee* 
(918)683-1701 

19- June 30 Wendy Mahsetky Paintings, 
Southern Plains Indian Museum, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 

24-July 21 Masterworks in Haitian Art, 
OCAM, OKC* (405) 946-4477 

26-Sept 22 Prairie Print Makers, Philbrook 
Museum, Tulsa* (918) 749-7941 

JUNE 

7*8 Prix de West Invitational Exhibition & 
Sale, Nat'l t^owboy Hall of Fame, OKC, 
(405) 478^2250 

23- Aug 18 Durer to Matisse: Master Draw- 
ings from the Nelson Atkins Museum, 
Philbrook Museum* Tuba* (9 18) 749-7941 


HOT WHEELS 


AUGUST 9-11 


The Great Southwest Street Rod 
Nationals draws some 2,000 lovingly 
tended automobiles (and their 
owners) each summer to Oklahoma 
City— the fourth largest such 
gathering of street rodders in the 
country. 

Some 7(J0 car models rolled oft the 
assembly line in the U,S. before 1940* 
but only those built between 1913 
and 1938 and subsequently modern- 
ized (stereo or air conditioning 
added* an engine or upholstci 7 
replaced) qualify as street rods. 

And the Nationals draws most of 
them: hard- to -find Fords, Chevys* 
Model Ab (made between 1928 and 
1931 ), and* increasingly these days* 
says special events director Tom 
Biles* what were once known as ugly 
ducklings (before their relative 
availability upped their charm): 
Chryslers and various odd -named 
other models. 

The street rods themselves 
represent everything from a few 
hundred thousand dollars to the 
untold sweat and tears of ihe do-it- 
yourselfer. Says Biles, "'Ah* you see 
everything.’' 

Food booths* games* arts and 
crafts, and live entertainment are part 
of the $10 spectator ticket, but the big 
draw of the three-day show is what 
biles calls ‘"The Show and Shine”: 
cars all shined up to be shown* 
scattered like gemstones across the 
fairgrounds. (405) 948-6704. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

MARCH 

1-17 Native American Textiles Sc the Okla- 
homa Experience, Philbrook Museum, 
Tuba, (918) 748-5320 

1-17 The Paris of La Boheme: Paintings, 
Drawings, Sc Prints from Late 1 9th Sc 


APRIL 

14- June 2 Elvis + Marilyn: 2 X Immortal* 
Philbrook Museum, Tulsa, (918) 748* 
5320 

26- July 7 Gilcrease Rendezvous* Gilercase 
Museum* Tuba* (918) 596-2700 

27- May 25 Anne Frank in the World: 1929- 
1945* Fdmond, (405) 341-2808 


JULY 

7-Sept 30 14th Arts St Crafts Exhibit* South- 
ern Plains Indian Museum* Anadarko, 
(405) 247-6221 

1 4* Dec 3 1 American Indian Annual Exhibi- 
tion, Philbrook Museum* Tulsa* (918) 
749-7941 
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CALENDAR 


DRAMA 

MARCH 


M 7 There Wa> an Ofd Lady Who Swfdhwed 
a Fly, Oklahoma Children’s Theatre. State 
Fairgrotinds. OKC, (405) 951-0000 
1-25 The Phantom of the OperOy Perfurmijn; 

Arts Center. Tulsa, (918) 596-2525 
7-10,14 - 1 6 Tl te Fourth Wall, H el le r 1' h eat re. 
rulsa, (918) 746-5()65 

1 5- 1 7.2 1 - 2 3 Forever Phi kh C as! i g h i Th ea t re , 
Enki. (405) 234-2307 

1 6 T he Em pero r's N ew CIo thesy Pe r fo r n i i n g 
Arts Center. Tulsa. (918) 254-1069 

22-3 1 Dial M for Murder, Comm u n i ly Play- 
house. lirokcn Arrow, (918) 258-0077 
22-31 Terra Nova, P heat re Tulsa . Perfomiing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 587-8402 
29 Dmosflur Mountain, American Theatre, 
Myriad. OKC, ( 405) 840-8000 
29-ApriS 20 Tiie Sisfm Roser/sweig. Carpen- 
ter Square Theatre. 
OKC, (405) 232-6500 


BASEBALL 


APRIL 


OKC aSERS 

APR 4>7 NEW ORLEANS 
APR 15.16 IOWA 
APR17,ia OMAHA 
APR 24-26 NASHVILLE 
APR 27-29 BUFFALO 

MAY €-9 IOWA 
MAY 10-12 OMAHA 
MAY 20.21 INDIANAPOLIS 

JUN 5-7 NASHVILLE 
JtlN e-tO BUFFALO 
JUN 12.13 NEW ORLEANS 
JUN 17-21 LOUISVILLE 
JUN 22,23 1ND1ANAPOUS 
JUN 24-27 IOWA 

JUL4-8 OMAHA 
JUL 20-22 INDIANAPOLIS 
JUL 23-25 LOUISVILLE 
JUL 26-28 NEW ORLEANS 


2-5 42nd Street, Clivic 
Center. OKC, (405) 
840-8000 

6 Prince of Peace Easter 
Pageant, Holy City of 
the Wichitas, Lawton, 
(405) 248-4043 
12,13 The Odd Couple, 
Judd Theater, Ot'USA, 
OKC (405)425-5540 
14 G/ghAmerkan 
Touring Co,. NSU, 
Tahlequah. (405) 458- 
2088 

30- May 2 CV*B. t jvjc 
Center. OKC (405) 
840-8000 


AUG 13-15 NASHVILLE 
AUG 16-18 BUFFALO 
AUG 23-2S NEW ORLEANS 
AUG 26,27 JQWA 
AUG 28,29 OMAHA 

TULSA DRILLERS 
APR 10.11 ARKANSAS 
APR 13,14 ARKANSAS 
APR 15-19 JACKSON 

MAY 1-5 SHREVEPORT 
MAY 17-21 MIDLAND 
MAY 22-26 EL PASO 

JUN 3-8 ARKANSAS 
JUN 11-16 SHREVEPORT 
JUN 29,30 JACKSON 

JUL 1^4 JACKSON 
JUL 19-24 SAN ANTONIO 
JUL 25-30 WICHITA 

AUG 12-16 SHREVEPORT 
AUG 17-21 ARKANSAS 
AUG 27-31 JACKSON 


MAY 

16-Sept 1 Oklahoma 
Shakespeare in the Park. 
Haler Park. Edmond, 
(405)340-1222 

28- Ju ne 8 Jesus Ch rist 
Supersiar, Lyric Theatre, 
OKC. (405) 524-7111 

JUNE 

J. 5, 7-9, 13- 15, 20- 22,27- 
29 

VVi^h Yotiy Pollard 
'Hi eat re. Guthrie. (405) 
282-2800 

7- A ug 3 The R i ver Ci ty 
Players Music Show, 
NSU,'Tahkquah.(918) 
458-2088 

7-Scpi6 TheMnuWho 
Rath Picture in 


Sc r ip III re, D iisney . (918)435- 8207 

1 1-22 They're Playing Onr Song, Lyric The- 
atre, OKC. (405) 524-711 1 

13- Aug 17 Okluhoina!, Disco very land, 
Tulsa. (918) 245-6552 

24- July 6 Damn Yankees, Lyric Theatre, 
OKC. (405) 524-7111 

28-1 uly ^8 Okhihomu Shakespearean Festi- 
val SESU. Durant, (405) 924-0121 

JULY 

9-20 A Little Night Musk, Lyric Theatre, 
OKC (405) 524-71 11 

23- Aug 3 The Will Rogers Follies, Lyric 'The- 
atre, OKC, (405) 524-7111 


MUSIC & DANCE 

MARCH 

8,9 Ann Jillian, Civic Center, OKC. (405) 
297-2584 

10 Shirley )anes: A Salute to Oklahoma, 
NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 458-2075 

13 The Cassidys, Performing Arts Center. 
Tuba. (918) 596-711] 

14 Cellist Claudio jaffe Pianist Nohema 
FernaJidez. Performing Arts Center. 
Tuba, (918) 596-71 1 1 

16 Showcase Opry Theatre Anniversary 
Show, Country Showcase Opry. Nowata, 
(918)336-4617 

22,23 Early Bird Bluegrass Festival, 
Agriplex, Hugo, (405) 326-5598 

23 Canterbury Choral Society: Brahms & 
Hruckner, Civic Cknter, OKC. (405) 297- 
2384 

30 Clarinetist Richard Stohzman, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405} 297-2584 

30 Pianist Peter Orth, t:hapman Music Hall, 
Tuba, (918)747-7445 

3 1 26th Festival of Spirituals, Cimarron Ci r- 
ciiil Opera (.Company, St. 'Thonias More. 
Norman, (405) 364-8962 

APRIL 

5 Opera Scenes, OCUSA, OKC, (405) 425- 
5540 

8 The Oklahoma Festival Ballet, Charles B, 
Goddard Center. Ardmore, (405) 226- 
0909 

1 0- 1 3 Opera Celebrations, Cimarron Circuit 
Opera Company. Sooner Theatre, 
Norimn, (405) 364-8962 

12-14 The Three Musketeers, Ballet Okla- 
homa. Civic Center, OKC. (405) 840-8000 


MAY 

4 La Hoheme, Tuba Opera, Perfornung Arts 
Center, Tuba. (918) 587-481 1 
9 Bolshoi Ballet with OKC Philharmonic. 

Civic Center, OKC. (405) 848 8637 
26.27 Ja/./ Festival, Edmond, (405) 359- 
4683 


JUNE 

7-15 OK Mozart liitO Festival. Bartlesville, 
(918)336-9900 

27-30 Jazz in June, Norman. (405) 325-3388 

JULY 

11-14 American Music Festival, Simmons 
Center. Duncan. (800) 255-0909 

27.28 Charlie Christian Jazz Festival, NE 
2nd Street, OKC, (405) 235-2522 

AUGUST 

3 Oklahoma All Night Singing, V'eterans 
Memorial Park. Konawa, (405) 925-3434 

9-11 B 1 ueg rass F est i v al , Po wd e rh o r n Park. 
Langley, (405) 425-5887 

9. 10, 16, 17 BOK/VVilliams Jazz on Green- 
wood. Tuba. (918) 749-2808 

29- Sept I 1 8th World Series of Fiddling, 
Langley. (403) 732-3964 

30- Sept I Dusk *Til Dawn Blues Festival, 
Down Home Blues Club, Remiesviile, 
(918)473-2411 


INDIAN EVENTS 

MARCH 

25 U.T. Native American Association Pow- 
wow, Expo Square, Tuba. (918) 744- 1113 
29.30 Spring Contest Powwow & Stomp 
Dance. Norman, (405) 325-3 163 

APRIL 

9-13 Symposium on the American Indian. 

NSU. Tahlequah. (918) 456-5511 
11-13 Spirit of the Southern Plains. Lawton. 
(405) 581-3470 

13.14 Art Under the Oaks Indian Market, 
Five Civilized Tribes Museum. Muskogee. 
(918)683-1701 

18- 20 Grand Moccasin Festival, Murrow In- 
dian Children^ Home, Muskogee. (918) 
682-2586 

19,20 Cheyenne-Arapaho Celebration Sc 
Cowboy Festival, Old Town Museum, 
Elk City. (800) 280-0207 

19- 21 Keeper of the Plains Celebration. 
Citywide, Enid. (405)234-5151 

MAY 

5- June 30 Earthworks: Native American 
Clay in Oklahoma, lacobson blouse. 
Norman, (403) 366-1567 

17-19 Claremore Slate Powwow^ 8c Stomp 
Dance, Claremore, (918) 341-2818 
18,19 Kiowa Black Leggins Ceremonial, 
Indian City Dance Grounds, Anadarko. 
(405) 654-b54 

24-26 Vietnam Veterans Powwow. 

Anadarko. (405) 247'2425 
30 Great American Indian Dancers. State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (403) 951-0000 
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CALENDAR 


5l-|un 2 45th Tulsa Powwow, Fairgrounds 
Pavilion, Tulsa, (918) 835-8699 

JUNE 

8 Indian Heritage Day & Powwow, 
City wide, Sallna, (918) 434-6076 

8 Red Shield Celebration, Wichita Dance 
Grounds, Anadarko, (405) 247-2425 

28- 30 Citizen Band Potawatomi Powwow, 
Shawnee, (405) 275-3119 

JULY 

1- Aug 17 Trail of Tears Drama, Cherokee 
Heritage Center, Tahlequah, (800) 850- 
0348 

2- Aug 3 1 Painting the Circle: From Tipis 
to Shields, Jacobson House, Norman, 
(405) 366-1667 

4-6 Quapaw Powwow, Tribal Grounds, 
Quapaw, (918) 542-1853 

4- 7 Pawnee Indian Veterans Homecoming 
Powwow, Pawnee, (918) 762-2682 

11-14 Sac & Fok Nation Powwow, Stroud, 
(918) 968-3526 

AUGUST 

2-4 Apache Blackfeet Society Ceremonial, 
Fort Cobb, (405) 247-9493 

2-4 Kaw Nation Powwow, Kaw Lake, Kaw 
City, (405) 269-2552 

5- 10 65th American Indian Exposition, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

5-16 Painted Tipi Outdoor Exhibit, 
Southern Plains Indian Museum, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 

9- 1 1 Powwow of Champions, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (918) 744^1113 

16-18 Wichita Annual Dance, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-2425 

21 Indian Territory Day, Five Tribes Mu- 
seum, Muskogee, (918) 683-1701 

29- Sept 1 Cherokee Nat*l Holiday, Chero- 
kee Heritage Center, TahlequaJi, (918) 
456-0671, ext. 542 

30- Sept 2 Choctaw Nation Labor Day Fes- 
tival, Choctaw Nation Council House, 
Tuskahoma, (918) 567-3297 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

MARCH 

8-10 Timed Event Championship of the 
World, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 
282-7433 

APRIL 

10-14 Oklahoma Centennial Horse Show, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 557-9517 
19,20 89er Days PRCA Rodeo, Lazy-^ E Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 
26-28 DuvaU Jackpot Steer Wrestling, lOuvall 



Apudu' tool kih drea 1989. 


BY THEIR WORKS 

MARCH 1-17 

The Philbrook Museum pulled Irom 
its own and private collections to find the 
75 textiles — garments, bags, sashes, fans, 
moccasins — from ten Oklahoma tribes 
that comprise By Their Works You Shall 
Know' I’lieni: Native American Textiles 
and the Oklahoma Experience. 

riie exhibition wowed museum -goers 
in D.Ca when it debuted at Washington's 
Textile Museum in 1 994 and 1 995 (some 
16,000 people saw the show); now it 
comes home to illustrate in textile's the 
tribal rage and joy that emanated from 
such 1 9th- century issues as the tribes' 
forced relocation* 


Arena, Checotah, (918) 473-2653 

MAY 

6-1 1 Non Pro Catting, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 598-2568 

1 i Founders Day Rodeo 8t Parade Lindsay, 
(405)756-4312 

i I Reba McEntire & Ben Johnson Pro Celeb- 
rity Rodeo, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 
282-7433 

24,25 Black Kettle Roundup Club Memorial 
Rodeo, Cheyenne, (405) 497-3318 

24,25 OCA Range Roundup, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-7433 

24- 26 Boley Rodeo & Barbecue Festival, 
Boley,{9l8) 667-3341 

25- 27 Memorial Day Ride, Wild Horse Trail 
C:amp, Honobia, (918) 755-4570 


26 Bar D Rodeo's Steer Wrestling Champion- 
ship, Talihina, (918) 567-3227 

JUNE 

19-22 Nat 4 Reining Horse Derby, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 297-8938 

29,30 Downs Rodeo, Adair, (918) 785-2244 

29- J uly 1 3 Nat 1 Appaloosa Horse Slio w, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, {405) 297-8938 

JULY 

4-6 Hereford Heaven Stampede Rodeo, Fair- 
grounds, Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 

8-14 Int’l Fuials Youth Rodeo, Expo Center, 
Shawnee, (800) 762-7695 

22-27 Youth Nat'l Arabian/Half-Arabian 
Championships, OKC, (303) 450-4774 

AUGUST 

2,3 All Indian Rodeo, Caddo County Fair- 
grounds, Anadarko, (405) 654-2300 

2-4 Morgan Horse Extravaganza, Fair- 
grounds, Tulsa, (918) 298-81 15 

9, 1 0 Okmulgee Invitational Rodeo, Creek Ro- 
deo Grounds, Okmulgee, (918) 756-6172 

14- 17 101 Wild West Days Rodeo, Ponca City, 
(405) 765-4400 

15- 17 Freedom Rodeo, Rhodes Park, Free- 
dom, (405) 62 1-3276 

15-17 Pawnee Bill Memorial Rodeo, Paw'll cc, 
(918) 762-2108 

23,24 IPRA Open Rodeo, Weatherford, (405) 
772-7744 

28-31 Will Rogers Rodeo, Vinita, (918) 256- 
7811 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

MARCH 

15,16 Wearin'-of-the-Green, River West 
Festival Park, Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 
16 Wild Turkey Festival, Fairgrounds, 
Nowata, (918) 273-0048 
29-31 Kite Festival & Competition, 
Lahonia, (405) 796-2403 


APRIL 

6 Dogwood Days, Idabel, (405) 286-3305 

6-21 Azalea Festival, Honor Heights Park, 
Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 

16-27 Wanda Jackson Music Festival, 
Downtown, Maud, (405) 374-2717 
19-21 Rattlesnake Festival, Main Street, 
Apache, (405) 588-2080 
20 Flerbal Affair, Sand Springs, (918) 245- 
5588 

20 Run for the Arts, Stillwater, (405) 747- 
8084 

20 Tulips Abloom Festival, Citywide, 
Blackw'ell, (405) 363-4195 
23-28 Spring Festival of the Arts, Myriad 
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Potawatomi Tribal Museum & Gift Shop 

1901 S. Gordon Cooper, Shawnee, OK • Beading Supplies * Turquoise Jewelry "Pendleton 
Woolens "Bead work •Clothing * Moccasins • Original Art Work •Pottery ‘Wood Carvings 8-5 
M-F and 9-4 on Saturday. (405) 275-3119. 


Potawatomi Tribal Store I 

Hardesty at Gordon Cooper, Shawnee, OK • Full Service Gas at Self-Service Prices *One 
Stop Shopping *7053000 Products •Unmatched Customer Service, 6-11 M-Sat and 7-10 on 
Sunday (405) 275-1480. All major credit cards accepted. 


Firelake Bowling Center 

41107 Hardesty Road, Shawnee, OK •Full Service Snack Bar *03016 Room • Lounge *Pool 
Room *24 Lanes * State of the art Bowling Equipment. M-Th 9 am - Midnight, F-Sat 9 am - 2 am, 
Sunday 11 a.m. - MidnighL (405) 275-2855. 


Potawatomi Tribal Store II 

214 E. Walnut (Hwy 9), Tecumseh, OK • Cigars *Pipe Tobacco • Assorted Smoking Accessories 
Specialty Chocolates & Coffee •Gift Baskets made to order and shipped *30 -50% off retail prices! 
6-11 M-Sal and 6^10:30 on Sunday. (405) 598-2012. MC, VISA, AMEX, DISCOVER 

Firelake Entertainment Center 

East of U-S. 177 on Hardesty Road, Shawnee, OK •ElectroBingo and FortuNel'“ •Firelake 
Jackpot up to $10,000 • Progressive 7-Spot U-Pik-Em starting at $5,000 *Payouls of $1,000 or 
more •Pull Tabs *Mega Bingo •Dooi's open nightly at 5:30 *Piay two sessions on weekends 


Five affordable destinations 
within minutes of each other in 
Shawnee and Tecumseh. 

It's truly worth the drive. 




CALENDAR 


Gardens> OKC, (405) 2364426 
26-28 Spring Bluegrass Festival, Duncan, 
(405)255-7042 

27,28 Gilcrease Rendezvous Fair, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tuba, (918) 5964700 
27,28 Springfest, l.awton, (405) 536-1079 

MAY 

1-June 30 Summerfest, Citywide, Ardmore, 
(405) 223-7765 

3-5 Iris Festival, Ponca City, (405) 763-8082 
4 Crystal Festival, Cherokee, (405) 596-3053 
4 Kolache Festival, Prague, (405) 567-4866 
4 Onion Fried Burger Day Festival, Down- 
town, El Reno, (405) 262-8888 
4 Rose Rock Festival, Noble, (405) 872-5535 
9- \ 1 Black Gold Days & Bluegrass Festival, 
Glenpool, (918) 322-3505 
1 1 Central OK Herb Fest *96, OKC, (405) 
524-1000 

1 1 May Fair Arts Festival, Reaves Park, 
Norman, (405) 364-3211 
1 1 Polish Festival, Harrah, (405) 424-2476 
11 Strawberry Festival, Stilwell, (918) 696- 

7733 

1 ! Wiidwoman Wildflower Herb Festival, 
Eutaula, (918)689-5481 

16- 19 Mayfest, Tulsa, (918) 582-6435 

1 7- 19 Bluegrass & Old Time Music Festival, 
BoilingSprings State Park, (405) 256-7989 

18 AdaFest, Ada, (405) 436-3032 

24- 26 Jazz Banjo Festival, Downtown, 
Guthrie, (405)282-1947 

25,26 Italian Festival, Expo Center, 
McAlester, (918) 423-2055 

25- 27 Cherokee Square Arts 8c Crafts Festi- 
val, Tahlequah, (918) 456-3742 

25-27 Cowboy Chuckwagon Festival, Nat1 
Cowboy Hall o( Fame, OKC, (405) 478- 
2250 

25-27 Paseo Arts Festival, Paseo Historic 
District, OKC, (405) 525-2688 

30 - June 2 Striped Bass Festival, Town 
Square, Manntord, (918) 865-3088 

31, June I Stockyards Stampede Festival, 
Stockyards City, OKC, (405) 235-7268 

31 - June 2 SunFest, Sooner Park, Bartlesville, 
(918) 337-0999 


JUNE 

1,2 Chisholm Trail Festival, Yukon, (405) 
354-3567 

1-30 Summerfest, Ardmore, (405) 223-7765 

4- 8 Canterbury Arts & Chautauqua Festi- 
val, Edmond, (405) 341-2808 

5- 8 Sanders Family Bluegrass Festival, 
McAlester, (918) 423-4891 

6- 8 Old West Festival, Sperry, (918) 288- 
7487 

7- 9 Red Earth, OKC, (405) 427-5228 

8 Herb Festival, Ponca City, (405) 767-1957 

12- 15 Kiamichi Owa Chito Festival, Beavers 
Bend Park, Broken Bow, (405) 286-3305 

13- 16 Juneteenth on Greenwood Heritage 
Festival, Tulsa, (918) 582-1741 



Uttie i h under' $ You Must First Mourn 
for Them. 


ONE MAN SHOW 

MARCH 3 31 

'I'uba painter Merlin Little Thunder 
is known for his witty canvases and old- 
master style (trademark Little Thunders 
combine exquisite detail with a great 
story behind the image). 

This month, the Southern Cheyenne 
artist hangs both oils and watercolors in 
a one-man show entitled Entertaining 
Spirits at Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery, 
2335 S.W. 44th, Oklahoma City, (405) 
685-6162 or (800) 585-6162. 


14,15 Pecan Festival, Okmulgee, (918) 756- 
6172 

21,22 Spring Water Festival, Sulphur, (405) 
622-2824 

21-23 Creek Nation Festival, Fribal Com- 
plex, Okmulgee, (918) 756-8700 
21-23 Sand Plum Festival of the Arts, 
Downtown, Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 
27-29 Green Corn Festival, Charley Young 
Park, Bixby, (918) 369-5297 

JULY 

2-7 SumnierWind Arts Festival, OU, 
Norman, (405) 325-2771 
4 Fireworks Festival of Fun, Courthouse 
Lawn, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
4-6 Blackberry Festival, Veterans Memorial 
Park, McLoud, (405) 964-7700 
4-6 Huckleberry Festival, Jay, (918) 253- 
8698 

18-20 Peach Festival, Downtown, Porter, 


(918) 483-4301 

20 Peach Festival, Stratford, (405) 759-3248 

AUGUST 

2-4 Gatesway InPl Balloon Festival, Tulsa, 
(918)664-6400 

3 Watermelon Festival, Mattie Beal Home, 
Lawton, (405) 353-6884 
7-1 1 Grant's Bluegrass Festival, Salt Creek 
Park, Hugo, (405) 326-5598 
9-11 Medieval Renaissance Festival, The 
Castle, Muskogee, (918) 687-3625 
10 Black-Eyed Pea Festival, Main Street, 
Hollis, (405) 688-9545 
10 Watermelon Festival, Jeff Davis Park, 
Rush Springs, (405) 476-2525 
16-18 Illinois River BalloonFest, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-3742 

31 -Sept 2 Ethnic Festival, Deertnwater Field, 
Krebs, (918)423-2842 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

MARCH 

14- 17 India Temple Shrine Circus, Slate 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 947-331 1 

15- May 15 Spring Blossom Viewing, 
Talimena Scenic Byway, (918) 567-3434 

16 Western Heritage Awards, Nat1 Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
21-23 Horseless Carriage Swap Meet, Fair- 
grounds, Chickasha, (405) 224-2049 
22,23 Celebration of Books, UCT, Tulsa, 
(918) 594-8215 

APRIL 

1-30 Trout Derby, Lake Carl Etling, Boise 
City, (405)544-3344 

5-6 NatM Folkstyle Championships, Expo 
Square/Eulsa, (918) 366-441 1 
6 Ardmoredillo Chili Cookoff, Main Street, 
Ardmore, (405) 226-6246 
12, 13 60lh Eastern Pageant, Chandler Park, 
Tulsa, (918) 591-6053 
13 *50s Bash, Okmulgee, (918) 756-6172 
13 Band Day & Parade, Citywide, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-3676 

13 Herb Day, Tulsa, (918) 743-5136 
1 3 Hobo Supper 8t Pie Auctioii, Katy Depot, 
Checoiah, (918) 473-6377 
13 Tornado Alley Road Riders Rally, Akus, 
(405) 482-7174 

13-14 Rattlesnake Hunt, Downtown, 
Wayjioka, (405) 824-6651 
15-20 World Cow Chip Throwing Champi- 
onship, Beaver, (405) 625-4726 
16 Wanda Jackson Talent Contest, Down- 
town, Maud, (405) 374-2717 
26 Croutons on a Cow Pie, Cowboy Humor- 
ist Baxter Black, Nat*! Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

26-28 Rattlesnake Derby 8; Flea Market, 
Downtown, Mangum, (405) 782-2434 
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BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED & BREAKI AS T 
Enjoy pampering and luxury in the sett in g 
ol a Vktunan Romance novel. Intimate 
oversize H^hirlpools, canopy beds and much 
more, Edmond^ Okia. {800) 299 -6 M 7. 

BED & BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
Separate apartment— full breakfast. 
Contact Mary Geasland, (918) 456-1309, 

CAMPBHLL^RICHiSON HOUSE 
Experience warm hospitality, a delicious 
breakfast and the Festival of Light. 

1428 Kansas, Chickasha (405j 222-1754. 

THE DOME HOUSE 

For information and reservations, 

(918)465-0092, 315 E. Main. 

Wilburton, Okla, 74578. 

GRAH AM-CARROLL HOUSE 
BED Sc BREAKFAST 
Luxurious accommodations with jacuzzi 
tubs, antique furnishings in wonderful 
Victorlaii home. Corporate rates available, 
Muskogee, Okla. (918) 683-0100. 

HERFI AGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant turn -of t he -century accomjnoda- 
lions in a charming countr>' setting. 

Aline, Okla, (4US) 463-2563 or 
(SOD) 295^2563. 

HOLMBERG HOUSE BED 8c BREAKFAST 
Perfect for OU athletic events! Historic 
1914 Craftsman inn located one block 
north of football stadium. Antiques, 
gourmet breakfast, Norman. Oklahoma, 
(800) 646-6221. 

NELSON^S HOMESTAY 
BED 8c BREAKFAST 
Charming, antique-filled colonial home. 
Southern hospitality at its finest. El Reno, 
Okla. [4U5)262-9I42. 

GIFTS 

OKLAHOMA TODAY BOUND VOLUMES 
Hardback edition containing all six issues 
from 1994, plus the Year in Review issue, 
Avuilable in ivory, white and black — $35 
pluss8ch. Call 1-800-777-1793, ext, 74, 

RESORTS 

MARVAL RESORT 

Family resort on trout stream. RV sites. 
Log cabins svith fireplaces. Recreation for 
whole family. Lower Illinois River near 
Gore, Okla. (918)489-2295, 


WILLOW SPRINGS RESORT & MARINA 
LakeTexoma houseboat rentals. Ikiais from 
40-56 ft. Best way to enjoy I’e.xon^a’s secluded 
coves and island Ix^athes, Rl, 1 , iiox 279, 
Mead, Okla. 73449, (405) 924-6240. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSIBEDS 
Phone: (405) 521 -2496 / (800) 777-1793 
FaxM 405) 521-3992 


27 Cowboy Poetry Gathering, Nat’l Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC. (405) 478-2250 
27 Herb & Garden Fair, Courthouse Square, 
Tahlequah,(9l8) 456-3742 
27 Pawnee Chili Cookoff, Lake Pawnee^ 
Pawnee, (918)762-2493 
27-May 5 Pioneer Days, Guvmon, (405) 
338-3376 


MAY 

3.4 Armed Forces Day, McAlester, (918) 
423-2550 

3-5 Oklahoma Steam Threshing & Gas En- 
gine Show, Pawnee, (405) 364-1503 
3-5 Rattlesnake Roundup, Okccne, (405) 
822-3005 

4 Bass I'ou rn a men t, La kc V i n c e n t, A r n et t , 
(405) 885-7667 

4 Carson 8c Barnes Circus, Caddo County 
Fairgrounds, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
4 Cowboy Poetry & Music Gathering, Coy- 
ote Hills Ranch, Cheyenne, (405) 497- 
3931 

4 Founders Day, Nicoma Park^ (405) 769- 
6635 

4 Hobo Day, Sunbelt Railroad Museum, 
Jenks, (918) 298-7246 

4.5 Honey Hill Farm Open House, Guthrie, 
(405) %9^3236 

9-12 Rooster Days, Central Park, Broken Ar- 
row, (918)251-1518 

10 Armed Forces Day Parade, Downtown, 
Lawton, (405) 442-4500 
10,1 1 Big 12 Conference Women’s Softball 
Championship, ASA Hall of Fame Sta- 
dium, OKC, (405) 236-5000 
to, 11 Wildflower Workshop, McAlcstcr, 
(405) 521-4037 

It Pawnee Days Rendezvous, Courthouse 
Square, Pawnee, (918) 762-2493 
H Pioneer Day, Dowmiown, Ripley, (918) 
372-4570 

16-19 29th Walleye Rodeo, Canton Lake, 
Canton, (405) 886-2216 

16- 19 Big 8 Conference Baseball Champi- 
onship, All Sports Stadium, OKC, (405) 
236-5000 

17- 19 Cruisin^ Bricktown ’96, Bricktown, 
OKC, (405)329-6864 

18 1996 Olympic Torch Relay, Main Street, 
Prague^ (405) 567-2616 
20-22 NAlA Women’s Ciolf Nat’l Champi- 
onship, Bailey Golf Ranch, Tulsa, (918) 
494-8828 

20-23 NAIA Men’s Golf Nat’l Champion- 
ship, Indian Springs Country Club, Bro- 
ken Arrow, (918) 494-8828 
20-25 NAIA Men’s & Women’s Tennis Nal’l 
Championship, Tulsa, (918) 494-8828 
25 Uniquely Herbal Tour, Bluejay Gardens 
Herb Farm* Haskell, (918) 482-3465 
25,26 OK Championship Chuck Wagon 
Races, Idabd, (405) 286-7076 
27 Memorial Day Observance, 45th I n fa n try 
Division Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5313 
30 Veterans Memorial/ Walk of Honor Cer- 


emony, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 

30 - J u n e I Gus h e r Da y s. Downtown , Sem i - 
nole, (405) 382-3640 

30- June 2 Chautauqua 1996: Chasing the 
Great Dream, Tulsa, (918) 584-3333 

3 1 Santa Fe Trail Bus To or, Boise City, (405) 
544-3344 

31 June 1 Biplane Expo ’96, Frank Phillips 
Field, Bartlesville, (918) 622-8400 
31,)mie I Love County Frontier Days, 
Marietta, (405) 276-3102 

31 - June 2 Pioneer Days, Downtown, 
Oologah,(918) 443-2790 

31 -June 2 Santa Fe Trail Daze, Main Street, 
Boise City, (405) 544-3344 

iUNE 

1 Old-Fashioned Day, Chouteau Park, 
Chouteau, (918) 476-8222 
I Route 66 Blowout, Downtown, Sapulpa, 
(918) 224-5709 

7-9 Will Rogers Stampede Summer Celebra- 
tion, Cl aremo re, (918)341-2818 
7-1 1 Great Plains Chautauqua, Lawton, 
(800) 872-4540 

14-16 Aerospace America Int’l Air Show, 
Will Rogers World Airport, OKC, (405) 
236-5000 

14d8 Great Plains Chautauqua, McLain 
Rogers Park, Clinton, (405) 235-0280 
1 5, 1 6 Nat’l Rod & Custom Car Hall of Fame, 
West of Bernice, (918) 257-8073 
29-Aug 3 Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Show, 
Pawnee Bill Museum, Pawnee, (918) 762- 
2108 

JULY 

4 Ice Cream Social 8c Fireworks* Yukon* 
(405) 354-3567 

4 Independence Day Celebration* Fort Sill, 
Lawton, (405) 442-4500 
4 Norman Day, Reaves Park, Norman, (405) 
366-5472 

4 Old-Fashioned Independence Day* 
Guymon, (405) 338-3376 
6 Model Airplane Fly-In* Prague, (405) 567- 
2616 

20 OK State Championship Chili Cookoff, 
Nat’l Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-2250 

20 Quilt Extravaganza, Cleveland County 
Historical Museum, Norman, (405) 321- 
0156 

27 White Rock Chili Cookoff, Downtown, 
Fairview, (405) 227-2527 


AUGUST 

3 Woolaroc Family Day, Woolaroc Ranch, 
south of Bartlesville, (918) 336-0307 
9-1 1 Great SW Street Rod Nat’ls* State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 
17 Western Heritage Days, Bristow, (918) 
367-5151 

18-30 World Aerobatic Championships, 
(Jarence Page Airport, OKC, (405) 685-9546 
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HISTORIC GUTHRIE 



WELCOME 



Cof^Jl u6e 

103 West Oklaliatmi Ave* 
(40S) 282^2089 


Mtm. Tiics» & Wed. - 7-7pni 
Tliurs. & Fri. -7-11 pm 
Sm. “ H-1 1 pm 
Sunday “ 12 -5 pm 


Espresso 

Breve 

Cappuccino 
Latte 
Mocha 
Apple Cider 
Teas 
Juices 

Hot Chocolate 
Bulk Coffees 
Loose Leaf Teas 
Truffles 
Biscotti 
Pastries 
Cookies 
Muffins 
Bagels 


The Bed & Breakfast Capital of Oklahoma™ 

Bed & Breakfast Association of Guthrie 

o 

Arsenic & Old Lace, ( 405 ) 282^0012 
Railroad House, ( 405 ) 282 <ld 27 m 
Redstone Country Inn, ( 405 ) 282*0012 
Rosewood Manor, ( 405 ) 282*843 
Savannah Rose & Tea Room, ( 405 ) 282 * 7497 j 
The Seely House, ( 405 ) 282-8889 vTf 
Stone Lion Inn, ( 405 ) 282-00 12 _ 

Victorian Garden, ( 405 ) 282 * 8211 ^^'^"" 
Victorian Rose, ( 405 ) 282*3926 
The White Peacock, ( 405 ) 282-0012 


We have a fine selection of North American 
Bear, DreamSickles, Sarah's Attic, 
Cherished Teddies and Cairn Studio! 

AAAAAAAA 

S^BsoCutdy MC Seasons 

Chmhitas AM Year • CoMedibles • Gifts • DtiMs • Bears • Candles • Thmws 
118 South 2nd • Guthrie, OK ♦ (40S) 282-2444 


OO. 



HisccdcGray Brothers Bldg , 
GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA 

HOME FURNISHINGS 
ACCESSORIES ik GIFTS 
lOl W. OKLAHOMA 
(405) 282-3292 


ROL^L^/\F<P 



Coming Up At 
The Pollard Theatre 

Box Office - (405) 282-2800 


Tartuffe by Moliere 
Feb. 2 - Mar. 9 
2pm Matinee, Feb. 25 


You Can't Take It With You 
by Moss Hart & George S. 
Kaufman 
May 31 - June 29 
latinee, June 9 


MY FAIR LADY 
by Lemer and Lowe 
Apr. 5 - May 11 
2 pm Matinee, Apr. 28 


May 3 
2 pm Ms 


With 

assistance 
from the... 


■ CTOKUiHOMA 



MurLlujiiJisi; iiii differt-nt in rt^oni, 
jtist like ii al^vnyx wai^... 

Over the Hluc Fit Ik 
214 1/2 W. Flurriiiiiti • Op^n Daily 
40S • 2K2* MISS 


Near & Far 

Espresso Bar 

Qjfts & Antiques 


11 5 W. Harrison 
Quthrie, OK 
405.282.0907 



KINGS 

ANTIQUE 

MALL 


Antiques & 
Collectibles 
67 Dealers 

1 07 W. Oklahoma 
(405) 282-0534 


Custom Framep' 
& Frivolous Gifts 



r# 

Cottonwoods 


108 West Harrison 
Gwtfirie, Oklahoma 
405.282.0022 


Aunt Sea's Attic 

(^lti£ 9^ ^ TFtasurt 


•Gins 

•ANTIQUES 

•COLLECTIBLES 

1 14 W. Oklahoma 
(405) 282-4548 





ADVERTISER INDEX 


Absolutely All Seasons 81 

Aunt Beas Attic 81 

AdanVs Mark Hotel 6 

Alton Broadway 21 

Bed & Breakfast Assoc* of Gutlirie 81 

Cherokee Bingo Outpost 25 

Cherokee Heritage Center 18 

Cherokee Nation Gift Shops 18 

Children’s Museum 23 

Conoco 74 

Cottonwoods 81 

Coyote Hills Guest Ranch 20 

Deer Run Lodge ..16 

HdmondCVB 21 

Enid CVB 14 

Eirelake Center 78 

Five Civilized IVibes Museum 22 

Guymon Chamber of Commerce ...... 9 

Jarreti Farm Country Inn 17 

Keepsake Candles 8 

Kings Antique Mall 81 

Lawton Chamber of Commerce ........ 4 

Lexington Hotel Suites 8c Inns 16 

Miami Chamber of Com merce 8 

Miss Lizzies Bordello .............. 81 

Muskogee Azalea Festiviil 22 

NSU River City Players 19 

Near 8c Far Espresso Bar ..... 81 

Norman CVB 5 

OG8cH 2 

OK Mozart International Festiviil....... 15 

Oklahoma Natural Gas 84 

Oklahoma 'lurnpikc Authority 7 

Okmulgee Chamber of Commerce .... 25 

Our Corner 81 

P^tes Place 17 

Philbrook Museum of Art .......... 20 

Picture in Scripture 22 

Pollard ^riieatre,,. .... 81 

Red Earth Mud Coffee House 81 

Spears Travel 23 

TahJequah Chamber of Commerce .... 19 

Tanger Factory Outlet Center..,..,., 5 

University Center at Tulsa 20 

Weyerhaeuser 83 

OKIAHOMA 

TDDW 

THE MAGAZINE Of OKLAHOMA 


To place an ad in Oldiihotm Todny call 
(800) 777- 1 793 or {405) 52 1 -2496 and ;isk 
to speak to an advertising representative. 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

MARCH 

2^9|I6 Historical Sites Tourt Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, (405) 429- 
3222 

30-ApriJ 5 Dogwood Trail Ride, Wild 
Horse Trail Camp, Honobia, (918) 755- 
4570 

APRIL 

l-Nov 2 Hugo Heritage Railroad Excur- 
sions, Frisco Depot Museum, Hugo, (405) 
326-6630 

6,7 Horse Thief Springs Backpacking Trip^ 
Talimcna Drive & Cedar Lake, (405) 949- 
2018 

12,15,20 Stars Over the Wichitas, Wichita 
Mountains, (405) 429-3222 

13 Bluebird Trail Walk, Grand Lake, (918) 
786-6814 

20 Easy Walk, Blue River & Tishomingo 
Nat1 Wildlife Refuge, Norman, (405) 632- 
4594 

20 Marsh Hike, Oxley Nature Center, Tulsa, 
(918)669-6644 

20 Shore Bird & Warbler Viewing Hike, 
Great Salt Plains Nat’l Wildlife Refuge, 
board in OKC, (405) 732-9885 

20 Wildland Hikes St Wildlife Tram Tours, 
Wichita Mountains, (405) 429-3222 

20,21,27 In Search of Waterfalls Hike, 
Wichita Mountains, (405) 429-3222 

21 Off-Trail Hiking 8c Boulder Hopping, 
Wichita Mountains, (405) 525-3476 

26-28 Hourly Cavern Tours, Alabaster 
Caverns Slate Park, Freedom, (405) 621- 
3381 

27 Birding Hike. Sequoyah Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Vian, (918) 773-5251 

27 Wildlife 8c Woodland Walk, Quartz 
Mountain Stale Park, Altus, (405) 563- 
2238 

27,28 Walchable Wildlife Walks. Greenleaf 
State Park, Bmggs, (918) 487-5196 

MAY 

4 Woodland 8c Wildlife Observation Walks, 
Quartz Mountain State Park. Altus, (405) 
563-2258 

4,5 TX-OK Red River Challenge 150 Bike 
Tour, Lake Texoma, (214) 373-1400 

4,11,18,25 Wildflower Walk, Wichita 
Mountains, (405) 429-3222 

18 Birding at Smokerise Ranch, Grand Lake, 
(918) 786-9666 

19 Auto Birding Tour, Sparrow Hawk 
Mountain, Tahlequah, (918) 494-8978 

JUNE 

8-15 Freewheel '96. Statewide, (918) 581- 
8385 

8,9,15,22 Wildlife Tour, Wichita Mountains, 
(405) 429-3222 


JULY 

13,20 Fins & Wings Walk, Wichita Moun- 
tains,(405) 429-3222 

27 Mid-Summer Madness 5K Run, Stroud, 
(918) 968-3321 

AUGUST 

9,10,17 Stars Over the Wichitas, Wichita 
Mountains Nat’1 Wildlife Refuge, (405) 
429-3222 


LIVING HISTORY 

MARCH 

10,17 Muzzle Loading Workshop, JM 
Davis Museum, Claremore. (918) 341- 
5707 

23 Living History of the 1880s, Chisholm 
Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 


APRIL 

27.28 Woolaroc 
Traders 
Encampment, 
Woolaroc, 
Bartlesville, 
(918)336- 
0307 

MAY 


HORSE RACES 


MA8 1-3 
MAR 1<3 
MAR 6-10 
MAR 8-10 
MAR 13-17 
MAR 15-17 
MAR 20-24 
MAR 22-24 
MAR 27-31 
MAR 28-31 


BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RJBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
SLUE RIBBON 


4,5 Spring 
Encampment, 
Museum of 
the Great 
Plains. 

Lawton, (405) 
581-3460 
18 Military 
Time Line, 
Fort Gibson. 
(918) 478- 
3355 

JUNE 

15 Murrell 
Home Lawn 
Social, 
Tahlequah) 
(918)456- 
2751 

JULY 


APR 3-7 
APR 4-7 
APR 10-14 
APR 11-14 
APR 17-21 
APR 18-21 
APR 24-28 
APR 25-28 

MAY 1-5 
MAY 2-5 
MAY 9-12 
MAY 16-19 
MAY 17-19 
MAY 24-27 
MAY 24-27 
MAY 31 
MAY 31 

JUN 1,2 
JUN 1,2 
JUN 5-9 
JUN 7-9 
JUN 12-16 
JUN 14-16 
JUN 19-23 
JUN 21-23 
JUN 26-30 
JUN 23-30 


REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 

REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
BLUE RIBBON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 

BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 
REMINGTON 
BLUE RIBBON 


19-21 Battle of 
Honey 
Springs Re- 
enactment, 
Rentiesville, 
Checotah, 
[405) 522- 
5235 


JUL 3-7 REMINGTON 

JUL4-7 BLUE RIBBON 

JUL 10-14 REMINGTON 
JUL 12-14 BLUE RIBBON 
JUL 19-21 BLUE RIBBON 
JUL 26-2B BLUE RIBBON 


AUG 2-4 
AUG 9-11 
AUG 16-1B 
AUG 23-25 
AUG 30,31 


BLUE RIBBON 
BLUE RJBBON 
BLUE RIBBON 
BLUE RIBBON 
BLUE RIBBON 
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Wood is at the bottom 
of a lot of things. 



Wood pops up in the darnedest places. 
In fact, more than 5,000 useful products 
are made from wood. 

Like the lumber we use to build our 
homes, or the paper that goes into 
our monthly magazines. 

But what about other day-to- 
day things? When wood is 
broken down to its basic 
elements, it can be used in 
a surprising number of 
products that make our daily 
lives more comfortable 
and convenient. 

From toothpaste and 
ice cream to vitamins 
and medicines. 



Cosmetics, deodorants, hair spray, floor 
tiles, bicycle helmets, oil spill-control 
agents. And of course, disposable 
diapers made from wood pulp. 

Whatever form ifs in, wood 
is reusable, recyclable and 
biodegradable. And 
through Weyerhaeuser 
Forestry, we keep it growing 
and growing. 

So when you look at our forests, look 
beyond the trees. You’d be amazed at 
what could be growing there. 


A Weyerhaeuser 



Caring for the forest and all it provides. 



Pure 

Oklahoma 



w stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool, clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river's edge, nature's 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it's only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it's our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state's economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 
Natural 
Gas 
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